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More, or Better 
ATTHEW ARNOLD had the sense for 


a ringing phrase which our headlines have 
carried into hysteria, and he used it, some- 
times unblushingly, to drive home his arguments. 
The dignity of one generatiori becomes the vul- 
garity of the next. His “sweetness and light” has 
been dulled by repetition, but in the famous essay 
on Thomas Gray there is a sentence that still has 
electricity in it. “He never spoke out:” with this 
quotation Arnold whips out his thesis. James Brown, 
Master of Pembroke, who said of his dead friend 
that he never spoke out, meant, as is clear from the 
context, that Gray never spoke of his approaching 
end, but Arnold was a good journalist like all good 
essayists, and poured his own meaning into the 
words. Gray was repressed: He never spoke all his 
heart, either as poet or man. 
Well, who does speak out? There was Trollope, 
a cigar in his mouth, writing the tales* of Barchester 
with such garrulous delight in character that he has 
outlasted a dozen fashions in fiction. Does he speak 
out? No, for he is too pleasantly excited over the 
idiosyncrasies of his cathedral town to refine his 
English to the last expressiveness. When Kipling’s 
exotic emphasis put ginger into the language, we 
seemed to be getting double measure in our reading, 
but the loud speaker parts of Kipling now sound like 
propaganda. So with Whitman, who spent his life 
trying to put Walt into words. He came closer than 
most of his contemporaries to that identification of 
the man and his work which is art, yet he says the 
same thing over a hundred times in order to be sure 
that he has said it. He spoke out so belligerently 
as to obscure his own meaning. James Joyce has 
set the fashion for confession stories in our own 
time, where every fleeting consciousness into 
print. Never, indeed, was so much intimacy of 
psychological happening expressed as in the last few 
years. If you do not know the furnishings of the 
modern author’s mind it is not his fault. You know 
what he thinks of God, and the smell of his hand- 
kerchief. You know what he does every instant, 
including the particularly revealing hours when he 
is wickedly dreaming. He surely speaks out—but to 
what effect. We know more facts about our con- 
temporaries than readers ever knew before, and 
yet the characters of expressionist fiction are hard to 
realize, still seem a little shadowy beside such purely 
legendary figures as Trollope’s Archdeacon, or 
Elizabeth Bennet, or Jane Eyre. 


gets 
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Thanks to science, the scrutiny of human nature 
has become more close and accurate. ‘The litera- 
ture of man is more analytical and better informed. 
By comparison with our immediate predecessors we 
ry harder to tell the truth. The modern author 
would not think of introducing such mannikins 
made from a few traits and a line of conversation 
as blot the lesser pages of nearly every great writer 
Our writers are trained in 


of the pre-scientific age. 
They can 


the new fashion of ruthless observation. 
analyze even when they cannot create. 
They speak out, but are they heard as well 
Gray? It is not what is said that essentially counts 
in a book; it is what goes over into the imagination. 
Gray wrote one perfect poem in which he said what 
he had to say on the elegiac theme, and said it so 





*A new edition of the Chronicles of Barset has just been 
published by the Charles E. Lauriat Co. of Boston. 


Oriole 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


UDDENLY earth 
I saw your soul 
Rise with that oriole 


grew whole 


Whose flame of passing stirred 
Something no bird 

Had ever seen or heard. 
Something no ears nor eyes 
Could quite surprise 

Nor feathered fire disguise, 


But whose keen color spoke 
In light that woke 
Laughter from deadened oak 


And life from blackened fern, 
Making things turn 

To blaze that had to burn, 
While every spark that flew 
Took root and grew 

Leaf, stem and branch like you, 


Altered, yet with the same 
Power to frame 
Green fire and golden flame. 
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well that it is impossible to insulate yourself from 
his meaning even by inattention. ‘This is speaking 
out. To attain to perfect apprehension is the very 
essence of expression. Arnold, loquacious himself, 
need not have pitied the scholar poet for his ret- 
icence. He had spoken out to greater purpose than 
many a writer of epics, been more expressive than 
ten thousand muddled outpourings. 

Saying more is not so important as saying it better. 
Many an author seems to lag behind his words. He 
sprays them, as a machine gun sprays bullets, toward 
everything, but there are few full hits. He speaks 
too much to speak out. 


The Great Revision* 

By Henry W. NeEvInson 
HAMEFUL and disastrous as was the 
‘Treaty of Versailles, there was one clause in 
it that surpassed all others in shame. It was 
Article 231, and it ran:— 







































whole 


The Allied and Associated Governments affirm, and Ger- 
many accepts, the responsibility of herself and her allies for 
causing all the loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals have been sub- 
jected as a consequence of the war imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Germany and her allies, 
Other Articles in the Treaty are shameless in their 
bullying treatment of a gallant and vanquished 
enemy, and in the acquisitive greed that is sure to 
engender future wars, but that article expresses a 
lie of such grossness that I wonder the hand which 
first wrote it did not wither. I do not wonder that 
the German representative to whom it was first 
shown refused to sign such an atrocious perversion 
of the truth. Ultimately a German did consent to 
sign, and his consent is the most terrible evidence 
of the abject misery to which war, disease, and the 
starvation of women and children owing to the 
British blockade for seven months after the Armis- 
tice had reduced the German people. 
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Whether M. Clemenceau or Mr. Lloyd George 
concocted the lie, I cannot be sure, but amid all 
the orgy of iniquity that prevailed in Versailles in 
1919, that Article stands out conspicuous, and no 
historian will ever dare to repeat it except with in- 
dignant scorn. ‘That is quite certain, ,no matter 
what view of the war’s origins history may take. 
Many views will be put forward, for the authorities 
are already numerous, and often contradictory. 
Adapting the words of St. John’s Gospel, I may 
say that, if the ultimate causes of the Great War 
should be written every I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. Year by year since the double 
disasters of the war and the peace, the distinguished 
statesmen, ambassadors, and generals most closely 
concerned have been issuing their memoirs, their 
defensive versions, or their adverse criticisms, and I 
will not question the earnest solicitude of each to 
narrate the events with exactness, and to claim as 
motives the noblest that enlightened patriotism could 
inspire. Even if we went a step further and as- 
sumed that the narratives of all were precisely true 
and their claims nobly justified, the war would re- 
main only another instance of the philosopher’s law 
that tragedy is not the conflict of right and wrong, 


but of right and right. 
es SF 


one, 


The and serviceable idea that one 
particular man or nation was solely responsible for 
the violent deaths of some ten millions of young 
Europeans and Americans during the fifty-two 
months of the war has faded rather rapidly within 
the last seven years, and to discover the causes of 
the war, whether distant or immediate, the historian 
will have to seek far more deeply into the hearts 
of men and nations. “Hang the Kaiser!” and 
“Make Germany pay!” shrieked Mr. Lloyd George 
in hopes of winning the election that directly fol- 


consoling 


* This essay, and the one that follows, although dealing 
with different books are both concerned with the 
revisionist school of history which is advancing a ne 
theory of responsibility for the war. The Editors feel 
the subject is of great importance and later articles in 
ing still other points of view will appear in the § 
Review. 
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lowed the Armistice in December, 1918, but how 
ridiculous such outcries now appear! ‘The natural 
reaction has come, and the chief blame is thrown on 
very Certainly the most re- 
markable instance of this reaction that I have seen 
is “Ihe Genesis of the World War,*” by Profes- 
sor Harry Elmer Barnes. In this large and care- 
fully written book, Professor Barnes sets himself 
out to prove that of all the Great Powers engaged 
in the war, Germany was in fact the least to blame. 
The main guilt—almost the sole guilt—he attributes 
to France and Russia as nations, and to M. Poincaré 
in I’rance and Sazonov in Russia as the men chiefly 
implicated. Call it a piece of special pleading if 
you will, the book remains a powerful instance of 
advocacy, fully documented supplied with 
accurate references to a vast body of evidence. The 
conclusion is a tremendous indictment of statesmen 
who were regarded as national heroes less than ten 
years ago, and if it had been published at that time, 
I cannot say what would have happened to the 
author. Imprisonment would have been too good 
for him in England, shooting in France, torture in 
Russia. But it is useless to speculate. ‘Ten years 
ago the book could not have been published in any 
country but Germany. 
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different shoulders. 


and 


The main argument of the volume may be 
summed up as follows: Poincaré was a born Lor- 
rainer, and from boyhood had been possessed of the 
idea of “Revenge”—revenge for the overwhelming 
defeat of France by Germany in 1870-1871, and 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, the two border 
provinces which had been annexed by Louis XIV 
nearly two centuries before. In passing I may notice 
that Bismarck himself was strongly opposed to this 
annexation, foreseeing in it the certain cause of 
future war, but he was overruled by Moltke and 
the military authorities, who hoped that the two 
provinces would serve as a barrier against French 
aggression. As usual, Bismarck was right. The 
French never forgave the loss. As Gambetta ad- 
vised, they never spoke of it, but always thought. 
Poincaré never ceased to think. He is a man of 
great persistence, and imbued with a hatred of 
Germany that one may describe as a “possession.” 
Since the war he has often proved it. 

Side by side with M. Poincaré in guilt, says Pro- 
fessor Barnes, stood Sazonov, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, equally possessed by the ancient Russian 
ambition of obtaining Constantinople or at least the 
free passage of the Dardanelles. For these objects 
those two persistent spirits worked incessantly, and 
after the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 they clearly 
perceived that they could be gained only by a gen- 
eral European war. ‘The war must be against 
Germany, allied with Austria, and perhaps allied 
with Italy, though that was very doubtful, since 
the Triple Alliance, founded in 1882, had been 
falling to pieces within the last ten years. But 
Germany would be allied with Turkey, if 
indeed ‘Turkey counted for much after her defeat 


also 


by the Balkan League. 

The question was: what would England do? At 
that time the most popular papers in London, espe- 
cially the Times and the Daily Mail, under the 
influence of Lord Northcliffe, were working up 
extreme fear and hatred of Germany, mainly on 
the grounds of her growing navy and her com- 
mercial success. For more than three centuries 
Britannia had obeyed the call to rule the waves. In 
turn she had wiped out the rival fleets of Spain, 
Holland, and France. Here was another rival fleet 
to be wiped out, and that was all about it. At 
the same time Germany had suddenly become in- 
dustrialized. Her factories were spreading her 
cheap products all over the world, and ousting the 
English from their long-established markets. She 
was also setting up as a Colonial Empire and 
occupying bits of Africa, planning a railway to 
Bagdad, and otherwise displaying an enterprise and 
superiority which every Englishman had regarded as 
his natural right, bestowed upon his race by Heaver 
itself. The English people as a whole were ignorant 
of the German language, and seldom visited Ger- 
many for pleasure. What they knew of German 
manners was not agreeable, and German literature 
was stiff and unalluring compared with French. It 
was true that France had been our enemy for 
centuries, but she was our “sweet enemy,” and 
sweetness was not a German quality. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR. By Harry 
R BARNES. 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. $3. 





Sir Edward Grey shared all these feelings and 
apprehensions. ‘Though so long Foreign Minister, 
he remained singularly ignorant of foreign coun- 
tries. He never traveled and knew no language 
but his own. Influenced, as I think, chiefly by fear 
—fear of German supremacy in Europe, of Ger- 
man rivalry on land and sea, aid of possible attack 
upon our shores or colonies—Grey allowed himself 
to be won over to the Poincaré-Sazonov plot for 
the creation of a general war. He yielded bit by 
bit till it was too late to draw back. He permitted 
English officers of the highest rank to draw up 
schemes for war, both naval and military, against 
Germany, and even to visit Belgium and the French 
frontiers to examine the ground for our campaign. 
He allowed the whole of the British fleet to be 
concentrated for war in the North Sea. We now 
know from the Sazonov correspondence with the 
Czar that Grey did in fact give certain promises 
to France and Russia that pledged our support, and 
though nothing may have been definitely written 
on paper in the nature of a Treaty, he so implicated 
our national honor that we could not have stood 
aside when the crisis came. At the last he struggled 
for peace, and I have no doubt he struggled honestly, 
for his has always been a peaceful nature, like that 
of all fishermen. But on July 30th, when he 
made his final and most hopeful offer to Germany, 
it was already too late. Fortunately for him and 
the Cabinet, Germany then made the almost in- 
credible mistake of invading France through Bel- 
gium. To act as though an old Treaty were a 
scrap of paper was nothing new. We had stood 
unmoved when the Treaty of Paris and the Treaty 
of Berlin were torn up by Russia and Austria re- 
spectively. But the assault upon Belgium—a small 
and defenceless country, dangerously threatening 
our eastern shores, gave a first-rate excuse to our 
war parties, silenced the opposition of the Liberals, 
and united almost the whole country in the passion- 
ate indignation required for war. 
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Even at the last moment—say up to July 28th— 
Grey might have prevented war by telling France 
and Russia that England would have nothing to do 
with it. But he considered his honor and the coun- 
try’s honor involved, and, besides, he was very much 
afraid. If Germany defeated France and Russia 
in turn, as she would have done without the help of 
our fleet and the “Old Contemptibles,” it would be 
England’s turn next, and he thought his duty to the 
country plain. 

There are minor points that I must omit, such 
as the sinister desires and conspiracies of financiers 
and the great munitions firms, the complicity of the 
Serbian Government in the Archduke’s murder at 
Serajevo, the question how far Germany was be- 
hind the Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade, and the 
action of Sazonov in ordering the Russian mobiliza- 
tion (which began the war) without the Czar’s 
consent, or even against his express order. Those 
points are now being fairly well cleared up, and on 
the whole the advantage lies with Germany. But 
they are all secondary to the main question of the 
two origins—the Frenchman’s desire for revenge 
by the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
Russian’s ambition to hoist the Russian flag in Con- 
stantinople or up and down the Dardanelles. I was 


‘in Berlin when the war broke out, and no one ques- 


tioned its real intention If anything it was re- 
garded as a Russian war rather than a French. It 
was the work of Sazonov and Izvolski, the Russian 
Ambassador in Paris. “So Izvolski has his war!” 
cried the true patriot Jaurés just before he was mur- 
dered as an opponent of the war. “That is my 
war!” said Izvolski himself when it came. 

I think this fairly represents the line taken by 
Professor Barnes in his very remarkable work 
(which runs to 750 pages), and so far I entirely 
agree with him. So far I believe most English 
people would now agree with him, especially since 
France has displayed a militarism and aggressive 
policy that do not promise well for peace ever since 
the crime of Versailles, to say nothing of her grow- 
ing hostility towards ourselves. But there was 
another side to the events leading up to the Great 
War, and Professor Barnes seems to me to make too 
light of it. He is a special pleader, and he does 
not conceal his part. For instance, so far as I have 
discovered, he altogether omits the “Willy-Nicky” 
correspondence between the Kaiser and the Czar, 
and it is a correspondence that reveals both the 
weakness of the Czar and the arrogant conceit of 


the Kaiser, together with his detestation of Eng- 
land. Indeed, though he frequently professed the 
truest affection for this country (especially in the 
famous interview of 1908), the Kaiser’s main 
object in regard to us was evidently to humiliate 
our “insolence and pride.” It is quite possible that 
we well deserved humiliation, but we cannot blame 
our Ministers, our Navy, or our Army for doing 
their utmost to provide against it. 

In omitting the Kaiser’s personality from his 
examination of the war’s origins, Professor Barnes 
has omitted an important factor and neglected an 
opportunity of great interest. If the Kaiser in his 
personal vanity had not dismissed Bismarck so soon 
after his accession, it is almost certain that Germany 
would never have had to withstand the fatal war 
on both flanks. For the root of Bismarck’s policy 
was to maintain friendship with Russia at all costs, 
The Kaiser was, and still is, a man of enviable 
versatility, of enviable energy, but, perhaps through 
his half-English mother (though she was a clever 
and sensible woman) he missed the German char- 
acteristics of patience, thoroughness, and dogged 
limitation. Everything by turn or together—King 
and Emperor by Divine Right, Supreme War Lord, 
Critic of Art, lecturer on Strategy, Master of 
Ceremonies, glorified Commercial Traveler for 
his country—he appeared to diffuse rather than 
sum up the characters of his ancestry on Loth sides, 
and the diffusion rent him in pieces, 
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At the beginning of his reign (1891) a Portu- 
guese writer, Ecga de Queiroz, published a remark- 
able essay in which he said of the Kaiser:-— 


In my opinion he is nothing but a dilettante of activities 
—a man enamoured of activity, comprehending and feeling 
with unusual intensity the infinite delight it affords, and de- 
siring to experience and enjoy it in every form permissible 
in our state of civilisation. 


That insatiable desire to experience every form 
of activity, combined with a mistaken conviction 
that God was his special Ally and would promote 
the success of his every undertaking, led him to 
disaster. But what man among us would act very 
differently from the young Kaiser, if the same 
opportunities were his? Give to anyone among us 
two highly gifted parents, bring anyone of us up 
among great traditions of martial and imperial 
glory, place him upon a throne in command of an 
army hitherto invincible, and over a people singu- 
larly submissive to authority, concede the oppor- 
tunity of indulging all the many-sided tastes that 
most of us share—the love of knowledge, the lust 
of travel, delight in music and art, pleasure in 
society, the joy of making large bodies of drilled 
men move in harmony like an orchestra, the desire 
to benefit one’s fellow creatures, ard to win their 
love for benefits conferred, together with a passion 
for imposing one’s will upon the whole world for 
the world’s lasting good—place anyone among us 
in such a position, and who can swear that he will 
not behave very much as the young Kaiser, or a 
hind let loose, or a wild ass galloping over the open 
desert? ‘That was why when I saw the Kaiser, 
whether in Berlin, or at an Aldershot review, or 
at Queen Victoria’s funeral, I always thought to 
myself, “There but for the grace of God go I!” 

st FS 


Yet the day came when, as foretold by Eca de 
Queiroz twenty years before, “Europe would awake 
to the roar of clashing armies, because in the soul 
of the great dilettante the desire to know war, to 
enjoy war, was stronger than reason, counsel, or 
pity for his subjects.” How nearly prophetic was 
the writer’s conclusion! — 

If he win, he may have within and without the frontiers 
altars such as were raised to Augustus; should he lose, exile, 
the traditional exile in England, awaits him. In the course 
of years (may God make them slow and lengthy!) this 
youth, ardent, pleasing, fertile in imagination, of sincere, 
perhaps heroic soul, may be sitting in calm majesty in his 
Berlin Schloss presiding over the destinities of Europe, or 
he may be in the Hotel Métropole in London sadly unpack- 
ing from his exile’s handbag the battered double crown of 
Prussia and Germany. 

Put a remote village in Holland for London, 
and so it has happened. But whose was the fault? 
Professor Barnes admits that Germany was nation- 
alistic, imperialistic, militaristic, ambitious as to 
naval plans, and given to secret diplomacy. “Ger- 
many,” he says, “was certainly not a lamb in the 
midst of the pack of European wolves, but it is just 
as apparent that she was not the unique wolf in the 
fold.” I entirely agree. No sane man _ would 
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question it now. We all stand for revision if we 
have any sense at all. But in his zeal for the revision 
—a just and noble revision—it does seem to me 
that Professor Barnes forgets the weights that might 
prevent the German scale from kicking the beam 
of heavenly innocence. 

Consider briefly the main international events 
since the fall of Bismarck (1890), and though each 
would require an article to itself, apportion, if you 
can, the praise or blame in case after case. At once 
the Kaiser took the direction of foreign affairs into 
his own hands, and traveled around Europe, partly 
to secure alliances, partly to display his own and his 
country’s power. In 1894 Nicholas II became Czar, 
a weak-willed, well-intentioned man, dominated by 
an energetic wife, whose first thought was the 
maintenance of the dynasty, and her second the 
superstitious worship of religious charlatans. Early 
in 1896 the Kaiser telegraphed congratulations to 
Kruger on the suppression of the Jameson Raid, a 
justified but provocative action, giving false hopes 
to the Boers. In 1897, after the defeat of China 
by Japan, England, Russia, and Germany seized 
points upon the Chinese coast for future develop- 
ments. In 1898 war between England and France 
over the Fashoda incident was narrowly averted, 
and in the South African War of 1899-1902 
hatred of England was so strong in France and Ger- 
many that only the Kaiser’s opposition prevented a 
general league against her. In 1900 a Navy Bill 
doubled the German Navy so as to protect German 
commerce and hold its own in the North Sea, 
About the same time Joseph Chamberlain at- 
tempted in vain to arrange a close understanding 
between England and Germany. In t1go1 the 
pro-German Queen Victoria died, and Edward VII 
began to turn our foreign policy towards France and 
Russia. In 1902 England concluded an ailiance 
with Japan, and this was followed by an arrange- 
ment with France in regard to Egypt and Morocco, 
whereupon the Kaiser visited Tangier with great 
display (1905). ‘This was during the defeat of 
Russia by Japan, and it caused the fall of Del- 
cassé, always as strong an opponent of Germany as 
M. Poincaré has been. The Algeciras Conference on 
Morocco was, however, a defeat for Germany 
(1906). In the next year England and Russia 
agreed to the partition of Persia into “spheres of 
influence,” and after Edward VII’s visit to the 
Czar in Reval (1908), the Kaiser in an interview 
with the Datly Telegraph protested his lasting af- 
fection for England, 
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The “Young Turk” revolution of 1908 created 
a new situation. Prince Ferdinand declared him- 
self Czar of Bulgaria; Austria annexed Bosnia- 
Herzegovina; Russia threatened war, and was only 
prevented by the appearance of the Kaiser on 
Austria’s side “in shining armor” (1909). Owing 
to our construction of the first “Dreadnought” our 
former fleet became obsolete, and Germany started 
level in building a rival fleet. In 1910 Edward 
VII, so strangely called the “Peace Maker,” died, 
and when the French in the following year marched 
to Fez, the Kaiser sent the small war-ship, Panther, 
to the Moroccan port of Agadir, whereupon Mr. 
Lloyd George uttered so violent a protest in a 
speech at the Guildhall that war was with difficulty 
averted (July, 1911). Later in the same year Italy 
seized Tripoli from the Turks, and in 1912 the 
Balkan League might have driven the Turks out of 
Europe altogether but for Russia’s interference. The 
war of the other members of the League against 
Bulgaria, followed by the disastrous Treaty of 
Bucharest (1913) left the Near East in chaos, and 
all the Great Powers began increasing their arma- 
ments, Mr. Haldane’s visit to Berlin (1912) in the 
hope of inducing the Kaiser to limit his fleet con- 
struction having failed. So we come to the Serajevo 
murders of June, 1914, and the crash of general 
war, 

It is a hideous story of intrigue and defiance, 
prompted chiefly by international fear and jealousy, 
but partly by personal vanity and the hope of per- 
sonal glory or gain. How to unravel it with exact 
and unprejudiced industry one must leave to that 
amiable creature “the Future Historian,” and I do 
not envy him the task. 





Lord Rosebery recently acquired Napoleon’s ccpy 
of “The Sorrows of Werther,” which was dis- 
covered on an open stall in Paris. 


Where Did the Guilt Lie? 


By Bernapotre E, Scumitr 
University of Chicago 


N English translation of M. Raymond Poin- 
caré’s “Au Service de la France”* is very 
welcome, especially when done in the ad- 

mirable fashion of this book, Of late years the 
French statesman has been fixed upon by a certain 
school of writers—the so-called “revisionists” —as 
one of the’ persons most directly responsible for the 
Great War; in the minds of some, he is the criminal, 
for, it is argued, Russia would never have dared 
challenge the Central Powers on the Serbian ques- 
tion without the support and encouragement of her 
ally France, personified in M. Poincaré. M. Poin- 
caré frequently protested against the charge, but his 
denials were, for the most part, framed in general- 
ities; and there was always the reply that he was 
unwilling, when premier after the war, to open the 
French archives. Must not France, and he in par- 
ticular, be afraid of the truth? 

At long last he has made his answer, or rather 
begun to make it, for the first three volumes of the 
French original, of which the first two are now 
translated, carry the story down only to the end of 
1913, and the volume on the year 1914 may well be 
delayed, now that M. Poincaré is once more premier. 
He evidently proposes to do the job with almost 
Teutonic thoroughness! As only historical experts 
will want to tackle the voluminous original, it was 
a happy thought of Sir George Arthur to bring 





Illustration by John Austen for Byron’s “Don Juan.” 
(Dodd, Mead). 


out the English translation in somewhat condensed 
form. Indeed the book, so far as the general public 
is concerned, is sensibly improved by the cutting. 
French readers no doubt will appreciate the reprint- 
ing of M. Poincaré’s speeches on ceremonial occa- 
sions, peruse intelligently his detailed analyses of 
complicated diplomatic negotiations, and enjoy the 
rebukes administered to detractors like M. Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, M. Ernest Judet, and M. Victor Mar- 
gueritte; but Americans will be glad that the trans- 
lator has frequently briefed the speeches, summar- 
ized the negotiations, and omitted the polemics or 
relegated them to foot-notes. ‘The translation itself 
is a remarkable literary performance, for as the 
Duke of Northumberland remarks, “one cannot tell 
that it is a translation,” it is an Englishing, in the 
strict sense of the word. One may wonder how 
the distinguished author feels about the rendering 
of his elegant, classical French into very colloquial 
English. ‘“Trotted out,” “running amok,” “in the 
dumps,” “hanker after,” “show up” are phrases 
picked out at random which illustrate the style of 
Sir George Arthur; still, they do in every case reflect 
the sense of M. Poincaré’s words and the trans- 
lator has earned our gratitude for turning out a 
most readable book. 

The case against M. Poincaré rests largely on the 
testimony of the former Russian ambassador in Paris, 
A. P. Isvolsky, whose secret correspondence with his 
chief, S$. D. Sazonov, has been published by the Soviet 
Government. From these papers “Isvolsky has been 
made into a sort of legendary person, a great inter- 
national conspirator, a mysterious and maleficent 
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*The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré (1912). 
lated and adapted by Sir George Arthur. New 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 1926. 


genius,” whose prime object was to precipitate a 
European war in order that Russia might seize the 
Strait at Constantinople. And M. Poincaré con- 
tinues: 

German propaganda has kindly added, as regards myself, 
that sometimes I was the accomplice of this adventurous 
diplomatist, and that, in the hope of reconstituting Lor- 
raine, I took part in his calculated perversities, while at 
other times I am represented as having been wholly under 
his thumb and as having placed Republican France in a 
humiliating position as under-dog to Imperial Russia. 
Certainly no one can read Isvolsky’s letters and tele- 
grams without feeling that he was a dangerous and 
mischievous person; nevertheless it must be said that, 
although he undoubtedly expected a European war 
and worked zealously to secure the closest codpera- 
tion between France and Russia, nowhere does he 
express a desire for war, nowhere does he mention 
the Straits as the objective of a Russian campaign, 
“To do him justice,” says M. Poincaré, who fre- 
quently complains of his conduct, “no word ever 
escaped him which would permit one to think that 
he was otherwise than sincerely desirous of peace.” 
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But whatever Isvolsky’s and Sazonov’s ultimate 
plans may have been, was not M. Poincaré too prodi- 
gal of promises that France would support her ally? 
In several of the ambassador’s reports, the French 
premier is represented as giving Russia a free hand 
and even stimulating her to a more energetic policy. 
Here, of course, is the crux of the controversy. M. 

> > ¢ 

Poincaré deals carefully with each of these inter- 
views. Once, at a large official luncheon, Isvolsky 
just returned from leave, asked him a string of ques- 
tions, on the strength of which St. Petersburg was 
informed that in the event of war between Russia 
and Germany “Parliament and public opinion would 
entirely approve the decision of the Government to 
grant armed assistance to Russia” and that the mili- 
tary chiefs of France regarded the prospects in such 
a war “very optimistically.” M. Poincaré com- 
ments: 

I was not likely to choose “after luncheon” at the Elysée, 
with a hundred guests buzzing round, as a suitable moment 
for Isvolsky to extract from me a rash promise which might 
go to upset French politics. . . . I said the only thing I 
could say. Ought Isvolsky to have been told, as he puffed 
the Elysée cigars, that the Russian alliance was regarded by 
us as a scrap of paper, and that I believed France to be 
capable of tearing it up? ... He doubtless wished, on his 
return to demonstrate to his Government that over 
coffee and a liqueur he had assimilated more information 
than his Chargé d’Affaires could obtain in a fortnight, 
though I can scarcely see myself having a prolonged téte-a 
téte with one of the guests at an official party. I have not 
kept notes of our conversation, nor do I remember that 
Isvolsky asked me as to what was the thought of the gen- 
erals who were present, whom he could have questioned if 
he wished. If, however, he did ask me “whether I should 
be confident if war were to break out,” I certainly did not 
say, “No; we should be beaten.” 
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In November, 1912, in the midst of the Balkan 
crisis, Isvolsky reported the premier as saying that 
“it is for Russia to take the initiative where she is 
concerned; it is for France to help her as much as 
she can.” He showed his telegram to M, Poincaré, 
who protested vigorously against such interpretation 
of his thought, and went so far as to address to the 
ambassador a formal note, approved by the cabinet, 
and now published for the first time, in which the 
French Government declares that it awaits proposals 
from Russia and “can only agree with them or dis- 
cuss them when they are known.” Other instances 
are cited to show that Isvolsky was not always accu- 
rate, and that his correspondence must be used with 
caution. From French documents already published, 
which are generally ignored by his critics and from 
unpublished documents, of which he makes extensive 
use, M. Poincaré proves that at no time did he give 
carte blanche to Russia; on the contrary he always 
insisted that Russia communicate her plans to France 
in advance, and more than once he stayed the some- 
what impetuous Sazonov. 

Whenever the question of the alliance was raised, 
the promise of support was invariably limited to the 
circumstances foreseen by the treaty: Russia must be 
attacked by Germany or by Austria aided by Ger- 
many. Can this, asks M. Poincaré, be made a re- 
proach to France? ‘The answer is, of course, that 
it cannot be. During the Moroccan crisis of 1911, 
France had inquired if Russia would fulfil her 
obligations, and received an affirmative reply, appar- 
ently to the disgust of Isvolsky. “How, therefore, a 
year later, when the Balkans provided as serious a 
crisis for Russia as Morocco provided for us, could 
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France do precisely what she reproached Isvolsky 
for trying to do?” ‘The treaty did not exclude the 
Balkans from its scope, indeed the first collaboration 
of France and Russia had occurred in the Balkans. 
As long as the balance of power dominated European 
policy and the Powers were ranged against each 
other in serried alliances, France was tied to Russia 
as irretrievably as Germany was bound to Austria. 

There was of course a line of policy which France might 
follow. If she wished to make Germany contented, she 
might cut herself off from her friends and allies, submit over 
and over again to something not unlike blackmail, cringe to 
every threat of force, and count only on right, without 
might, to make good her wrongs, Of course such a policy 
would at once have put France at the mercy of the Hohen- 
zollerns; it would have been to repudiate everything we had 
tried to do since 1871, and to renounce openly any eventual 
reparation for a great historic injustice; it would have 
meant the definite and final subordination of France, her 
moral and economic servitude, and her inevitable decline. 

M. Poincaré was as solicitous about France’s rela- 
tions with England as he was about the Russian 
alliance. On this matter he contributes not a little 
to our knowledge. ‘The plan of concentrating the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean and the British 
in the North Sea was suggested by Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Would England then defend the north- 
ern coast of France? M. Poincaré pressed for as- 
surances, and the consequence was the exchange of 
notes between Sir Edward Grey and Paul Cambon 
in November, 1912, which, however, merely pledged 
the two governments to confer. Great Britain re- 
fused to bind herself, and M. Poincaré repudiates 
a statement made by Sazonov to the Czar that there 
was an “engagement” between France and England. 
He is as emphatic about this as Lord Grey and Lord 
Asquith, 
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Germany was the great enigma. Rightly or 
wrongly, M. Poincaré feared the worst, and pre- 
pared for the worst, But he insists that it was not 
provocative for France to urge Russia to construct 
strategic railways in Poland, for the Central Powers 
had already built their lines; he denies that Russia 
ever requested or even hinted that France should 
restore the three years’ service. At all times he 
was scrupulously polite to Germany, codperating 
with her in the Concert of Europe and refusing to 
set off the Triple Entente against the Triple Alli- 
ance. But German policy was “always a case of 
blowing hot and cold, of shaking hands with you 
at one moment, and shaking a fist in your face the 
next.” So M. Poincaré kept his powder dry. 

Did he want war? No; but he was not afraid 
of it, and if a challenge was to be thrown down that 
would affect the balance of power in Europe, he was 
prepared to take it up. One may go further and say 
that by supporting Russian policy in the Balkans, 
even with reservations, M. Poincaré forced Ger- 
many to the side of Austria, that by consolidating 
the Triple Entente he made inevitable the renewal 
of the Triple Alliance. He cannot escape responsi- 
bility for contributing to the schism of Europe. But 
it may be said with equal truth that it was the Ger- 
man backing of Austria from 1908 on which led 
France to support Russia in 1912 and after; nor 
should it be forgotten that a system of alliances was 
inaugurated by Germany, as well as the practice of 
conscription. 
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To judge M. Poincaré fairly is no easy matter. 
When he took office in 1912 he found the system 
of secret alliances and bloated alliances in full 
swing, and in spite of recurring crises it had justified 
itself in the maintenance of peace. To strengthen 
the alliances and to increase the armaments was the 
panacea not of M. Poincaré alone, but of nearly all 
European statesmen; only Lord Grey advocated a 
limitation of armaments and had a vision of Locar- 
no. Along the path marked out by tradition M. 
Poincaré would seem to have walked warily, if in- 
deed positively, pursuing, as he calls it, “a cautious, 
but not a weak, policy”; within the limits imposed 
by the system, he worked for peace. But his policy 
was not one of peace at any price, any more than 
was the policy of any other Great Power. Judged 
by the standards and methods of 1912, M. Poincaré 
comes out well enough; those methods had to pro- 
duce “the scourge of the War of 1914-1918” (to 
quote the Treaties of Locarno) before Europe could 
consider discarding them. M. Poincaré may or may 
not have been better than his contemporaries; on that 
opinions will differ. But he was certainly no worse. 


Alcohol and Mortality 


ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY. By Ray- 
MOND PEARL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1926. $3.50. ‘ 

Reviewed by Eucene L. Fisk, M.D. 
Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 
N this book a bewildering mass of statistics, 
I wholly unintelligible to the average reader, is 
assembled to prove the thesis that moderate 
drinkers have a greater life expectation than total 
abstainers and that so-called “moderate” drinking 
has no deleterious effects on human life as measured 
by the mortality results. ‘These conclusions are in 
direct conflict with the testimony derived from life 
insurance statistics, and also from dependable lab- 
oratory studies which are not included in Professor 

Pearl’s discussion. The life insurance studies 

Professor Pearl dismisses, as ‘‘casual,” and not 

homogeneous. Let us see what he puts against 

them. 

His own groups are derived, as he states, from 
the following sources: 

The tuberculosis individuals were taken at random (ex- 
cept for race stock) from among those persons who were 
registered with the Baltimore City Health Department as 
having active tuberculosis, under the law which makes this 
a reportable disease; or from those persons registered with 
Phipps Tuberculosis Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The non-tuberculosis individuals were taken at random (ex- 
cept for race stock) either from among those persons who 
had, for some trivial offense (such as, for example, playing 
baseball in a vacant lot, etc.) been before the Juvenile Court 
and were known not to be tuberculous; or from patients 
registered at the General Dispensary of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and known not to be tuberculous. 

The groups analyzed include 5,248 people about 
whom we have the vaguest possible information as 
to their condition of health at the ages they entered 
the classification, and the sub-groups upon which 
Professor Pearl has built his life tables are too 
small for such treatment. For example, there were 
67 women in the female class of heavy drinkers. 
Fancy building a survivorship table on 67 people 
and deriving therefrom a generalization as to the 
effect of alcohol to be applied to the whole human 
race! 
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The life insurance studies, on the other hand, 
which he characterizes as “casual,” cover some two 
million lives homogeneous at least in the most im- 
portant respect that we are concerned with in such 
a study, namely, their original state of health when 
they were entered for classification. These life 
insurance groups were not reclassified on the basis 
of changed habits in the use of alcohol as was done 
in Pearl’s group. Such reclassification absolutely 
destroys the value of the study. The increasing 
indulgence in alcohol with its well-known and un- 
disputed destructive effects on life is just as much 
a risk of moderate drinking as Bright’s disease or 
cirrhosis of the liver, 

It is wholly unscientific and defeats the very 
object of the investigation to thus reclassify these 
lives and make the comparison between total ab- 
stainers and those who have succeeded in maintain- 
ing a moderate drinking habit throughout life. That 
is merely an academic question of little practical 
importance. What the public desires to know is the 
risk that is assumed when one commences to drink 
alcohol in so-called moderation. If we eliminate 
all the cases that have sustained damage from 
alcohol and only include those that remain un- 
affected, we are not playing fair in research methods. 

Professor Pearl also excludes death from acci- 
dents, although life insurance experience has shown 
that an increased death rate from accidents is an 
accompaniment of alcoholic indulgence. 
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The manner and form in which these statistics 
are presented is technically correct, but popularly 
misleading. Even the scientific reader would have 
to read this book very carefully to discover the 
facts. No lay reader would suppose that a survivor- 
ship table starting with one hundred thousand people 
has actually been based upon the death rate among 
67. The other five groups range in number from 
645 to 1,452. These groups are not to be pitted 
against the two million lives of a far more homo- 
geneous type from which the life insurance figures 
were derived, showing a higher death rate among 
moderate drinkers than among policyholders gen- 
erally. Truly these 67 unfortunate women did not 
die in vain since they enabled Professor Pearl to 
prove what every policeman knows—that heavy 
drinking does shorten life. 


Another grave fault in this remarkable book— 
remarkable because it is written by one of our most 
brilliant workers in statistical fields—is the amount 
of space devoted to some utterly worthless studies 
on the mortality from alcohol. Inasmuch as the 
principal contributors to the studies admit that they 
are worthless, and Pearl admits that they are 
worthless, why burden the long-suffering public 
with such a discussion! 

An early and preliminary study of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company on groups 
to whom policies were issued from 1886 to 1895, 
carried forward to 1900, apparently showing no 
advantage of abstainers over moderate drinkers js 
presented and discussed, but the later (“casual”?) 
study of that company covering a group of 286, 
392 people on whom policies were issued from 1885 
to 1900, carried forward to 1915, which was avail- 
able and known to Professor Pearl at the time that 
his book was written is not included or even re- 
ferred to in the copious bibliography. ‘This latest 
study shows a decided advantage of total abstainers 
over moderate drinkers, and is in agreement with 
all other life insurance studies in that it shows a 
substantially higher death rate among moderate 
drinkers as compared to abstainers. Professor Pearl 
states that he may issue an enlarged bibliography on 
alcohol. It is to be hoped that he will include in 
it this important study. ; 

The book also presents some studies on the racial 
effect of alcohol as measured by experiments on 
animals. The conclusion derived from these 
studies by Professor Stockard and Professor Pearl 
has not been widely accepted as to its beneficent 
racial influence through its selective and destructive 
action on the weaker elements in the germ plasma, 
The circulation of all disease germs among the peo- 
ple could be advocated on the same principle. 
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Until better evidence than is presented in this 
book is offered, we can see no reason to question 
the statistics collected over many years of time by 
distinguished actuaries and medical experts on whom 
rests the practical business responsibility of selecting 
insurance risks. ‘These statistics show that among 
large groups of people using alcohol the death rate 
increases with the increase in the use of alcohol, 
and that the minimal death rate is found among 
the groups abstaining from alcohol. It will be time 
enough to revise these conclusions when Professor 
Pearl or some one else has presented studies on com- 
parable groups reasonably homogeneous as to their 
condition of health at the time they were entered 
for classification and undisturbed by any reclassifica- 
tion tending to mask the actual destructive effect of 
alcohol on the lives concerned. 

The life insurance studies and the laboratory 
studies—notably those of Dodge, Benedict, and 
Miles at the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington—showing the disturbing 
effect of so-called moderate doses of alcohol on the 
human organism, must stand as the only dependable 
basis for a public message on this question. 

Finally, we may ask, why include in a scientific 
work alleged to consist of valid research material 
treated without bias, the “profound” elucidations 
of one Henry Arthur Jones in the English Review? 
We are not aware that anybody by the name of 
Jones has settled this question for all time by any 
scientific investigation and hence the conclusion is 
inevitable that this book with its curious twistings 
and turnings and statistical evasions is, in fact, the 
expression of a profound emotional bias rather than 
the normal product of exact, impartial scientific 
research. Henry Arthur Jones is magnificent, but 
he is not science. 
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Musician and Educator 


HUBERT PARRY: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Cuares L. Graves. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. 

Reviewed by Epwarp BuRLINGAME HILi 

Harvard University 

T XO the majority of American educators in 
music, and presumably to at least a portion 
of their students, Sir Hubert Parry is chief- 
ly known as the author of several works of a critical 
ind historical nature—‘“Studies of Great Com- 
rs,” “The Evolution of the Art of Music,” 

“Johann Sebastian Bach,” and the third volume of 
the Oxford History of Music entitled, “The Music 
of the Seventeenth Century.” These books, at once 
analytic and constructive, maintain an unchallenged 
position by reason of their eminent virtues of insight, 
critical acumen, and breadth of view. They belong 
in the front rank of literature about music in any 
language. Owing to the prejudices of the foreign 
conductors who dominate our musical life, we are, 
with few exceptions, out of touch with English music 
of the last forty years save for a few choral works 
and some specimens of the activity of the younger 
living Englishmen. We are, moreover, relatively 
ignorant of Parry’s music as a whole and still less 
acquainted with the traits of his individuality and 
the underlying causes of his influence in English 
musical education. 
For these reasons alone, then, American admirers 
of Parry, the historian and analyst, would have wel- 
comed Mr. Graves’s exceptionally stimulating biog- 
raphy. His task has been rendered pecularily dif- 
ficult owing to the unusual breadth of Sir Hubert’s 
personality as well as the bewildering versatility of 
his interests. Undeterred by these obstacles Mr. 
Graves has accomplished a thorough record of 
Parry’s career, the diverse human and artistic experi- 
ences of which are treated with comprehensive detail. 
There are vivid pictures of his school life at Eton, 
where athletic prowess and conviviality were strange- 
ly mingled with a progressive concern about music. 
Thus, at the age of sixteen, Sir Hubert wrote as 
follows: “I have now finished reading through 
the Preludes and the Fugues of the 48 of Bach. 
What a wonderful volume it is! It is to me a com- 
panion in travel, my comfort in trouble, my solace 
in sickness, and my sharer in happiness.” ‘This out- 
pouring, at once somewhat youthfully self-con- 
scious and yet critically precocious, is clearly 
prophetic of the authoritative biography of later 
years, 
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At Oxford, Parry plunged headlong into social 
and athletic life, yet music insistently claimed his at- 
tention. For while yet a Freshman, he was sufficiently 
advanced in technical skill to take his degree as 
Bachelor of Music. He was president of the Mus- 
ical Society at Exeter, but aiso of the Adelphi Wine 
Club, and during a “long vacation” studied with 
the voluntarily expatriated English musician, Henry 
Hugo Pierson, who married a German wife and 
lived at Stuttgart, whither Parry sought him. 
From Oxford, although uncompelled by financial 
necessity, he drifted into a half-hearted acceptance 
(probably on account of the prevailing prejudice 
against music as a profession for a “gentleman” ) 
of a business position at Lloyds, Nevertheless, he 
read omnivorously and kept in touch with the chief 
events of the London mrsical season. 

In 1872, Parry married Lady Maud Herbert, 
the culmination of a romance which began at Eton, 
after some years of both tacit and active opposition 
from Lady Maud’s mother. For the remainder of 
his life he lived in London or in the country nearby, 
save for an occasional trip to the Continent and a 
picturesque voyage to South America after a break- 
down in health. In the country he occupied himself 
with botany, the study of mushrooms and, when 
near the sea, of sea-weeds. He rode, hunted now 
and then, skated, besides being a most adventurous 
yachtsman and swimmer. He also superintended the 
management of his estates, and in later years even 
occupied the position of county magistrate. He al- 
ways pursued an exacting and highly varied course 
of reading, chiefly in English and French literature. 
As a young man he came in contact with Madame 
Schumann Faure, the French baritone, Joachim, 
Rubinstein, and Hans von Biilow. He also formed 
a fruitful friendship with Edward Dannreuther, to 
whom for years he submitted his works in the process 
of composition, and who brought not a few of them 
to performance. 





Somewhat by chance Parry entered upon critical 
work for Sir George Grove in connection with the 
famous “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” an 
unconscious preparation for his subsequent career 
as teacher and author. As time went on his collab- 
oration became more and more significant, and many 
important articles issued from his pen at the cost 
of much research. During this period, Brahm’s 
“Ein Deutsches Requiem,” Bach’s B minor Mass, 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” at Bayreuth, followed 
by Wagner’s visit to London where he conducted 
and also read the as yet unset poem to “Parsifal” at 
Dannreuther’s house were further determinative ex- 
periences of great import. In 1877, Parry gave up 
business and henceforth devoted himself entirely 
to music—composition, lessons, articles for Grove’s 
Dictionary, abundant concert-going as well as fre- 
quent visits to his countryplace at Rustington. Sev- 
eral works by Parry were performed with varying 
success. But composition began to gain the ascend- 
ant. The first scene of “Prometheus Unbound,” 
for chorus and orchestra, submitted as usual to Dann- 
reuther, received his enthusiastic commendation— 
“a commendation” notes Mr. Graves “which con- 
tinued as the work progressed, in spite of continuous 
interruptions and distractions: barrel-organs, pupils, 
rehearsals of his other works, social and domestic 
duties.” 

In 1883, Parry became professor of Musical 
History at the Royal Academy of Music in London, 
He was also for many years an examiner for mus- 
ical degrees at both Cambridge and Oxford. In 
this connection Mr. Graves records: “The heavy 
‘ploughing’ of would-be ‘Mus. Bac’s’—12 out of 21 
—at Oxford gave him no satisfaction, though it lent 
support to the old gibe against Bachelors of Music 
as ‘people not yet wedded to their art.” The far- 
reaching influence of Parry as a teacher, his faculty 
for lucid exposition and picturesque but informatory 
digression, is reiterated by all who came in contact 
with him as a student. In 1891, already weighed 
down by responsibility, Parry became in addition 
director of the Royal College of Music in London. 
Here he still further extended the scope of his in- 
fluence by a series of illuminating and thoughtful 
addresses to the pupils, characteristic of his broad 
yet vital views on musical art, and by the thorough 
manner in which he performed his executive duties. 

Nevertheless despite his truly strenuous activity 
as a teacher, Parry somehow found time to write 
chamber-music, symphonies, and a long series of 
choral works, the latter mostly commissioned for 
provincial festivals. It is still too soon to “place” 
Parry as a composer. His chamber music belongs 
for the most part to his experimental stage. It also 
seems likely that Parry’s lack of facility in orches- 
tral rhetoric will militate against the survival of his 
symphonies although separate movements are note- 
worthy. But many of his songs and certain of 
his choral works are not only of intrinsic worth but 
are likely to remain as permanent memorials of the 
best in English music of his generation. 

The acknowledged “great composer” is too often 
unstable in ethical standpoint, while his intellectual 
attainments outside the practice of his art are seldom 
more than negligible. Parry’s magnificent mental 
equipment, constantly nourished in varying fields of 
thought, his loyal and generous disposition, his demo- 
cratic sympathies, and his self-effacement before his 
conception of duty make him an almost unique figure 
among musicians (a sort of English César Franck) 
and reveal a fresh standard as to the potentialities of 
an artistic character. 

By the time we finish Mr. Graves’ biography, we 
too are of Sir Hamilton Harty’s opinion that the 
ultimate value of Sir Hubert’s music is subordinate 
to his virtues and example as a man. To be sure 
we wish his works to be appraised with justice. But 
we have followed the expansion of his personality 
and the growth of his service to musical art from 
the early samplings of life at Eton and Oxford, the 
tentative years in London to his full maturity as an 
educator and a musical philosophy. It is typical of 
Sir Hubert’s individuality that the closing chapters 
of Mr. Graves’s life should deal with his music to 
several Greek plays, valuable contributions to classi- 
cal dramatic activities at English universities, with 
his traits as a yachtsman, and with a résumé of the 
philosophy of Art and Life as expressed in his ad- 
dresses to the students at the Royal College of Music 
and in his last unpublished book, “Instinct and Char- 
acter.” The final phase of his preoccupation with 
the relation between music and life completes the 
human portrait. Mr. Graves has achieved a singu- 
larly noteworthy biography. 


In Memoriam 


WALTER CAMP, THE FATHER OF AMER- 
ICAN FOOTBALL. By Harrorp PoweELt, 
Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1926. $2. 


Reviewed by LAwrENCE PERRY 
EISURELINESS in the years coming upon 
middle life and then appreciably beyond is 
so rare in the United States that we have 
yet to develop that type of gentleman sportsman and 
patron of amateur games who is—or was, before 
the world war—so common in England. Possibly 
the peculiarities of our national life may make it 
impossible that this genius will ever develop here, 
although so stupendous is the surge of athletic in- 
terest at the present time, so ramified its expression, 
that the commentator would be rash indeed were 
he to attempt to delimit outcropping manifestations 
which the future may develop. In any event we 
have already evolved a little group whose catholicity 
in sport has outgrown any original collegiate or 
club affiliation that may originally have circum- 
scribed their enthusiasm and bounded their scope 
of patronage. 

You will find them at the Penn Relays at Phil- 
adelphia, at the November climacterics of the Big 
Three, at the New London and Poughkeepsie boat 
races, the Olympiads, dual track meets of important 
universities, and Commencement baseball games 
where the crowd is large and the setting colorful. 
They are men beyond middle age, genial men; 
men of sound criticism who know the technique of 
the games they observe. Athletes in their splendid 
prime, they have never outgrown a youthful en- 
thusiasm for sport and seemingly have no flaw in 
their enjoyment of a skill they cannot emulate and 
strength and physical driving power they no longer 
own, And they are all successful in business, the 
professions. 

Out of all this the writer thinks may be evolved 
a picture of the late Walter Camp which is quite 
accurate in essential characteristics. 


st s+ SS 


Mr. Powell’s biography fills out the details with 
spirit, sympathy, and understanding. Walter Camp 
was ideally placed for a man who carried an 
enthusiasm for sport into his graduate years. Born 
in New Haven, the seat of Yale University, he 
spent his life in that city. Here his business was 
situated, here was his home. The university was at 
his elbow. It was entirely natural that his interest 
and technical understanding of football'and other 
sports should have found outlet in coaching, these 
being days when the paid coach did not exist and 
instruction of athletes was dependent upon team 
captains and such graduate players as could find time 
and opportunity to devote to this work. 

He never accepted pay for his services in behalf 
of Yale athletics and yet of all men who have ever 
coached in football there is none to compare with 
Camp. In the thirty years from 1880 to 1910 in 
which he either coached or was the directing genius 
behind the scenes, Yale stood supreme in the grid- 
iron game, and it was when the envy and ambition 
of younger men pushed Camp into the background 
and finally out of the Yale football scene that the 
decline of this university as a football leader began. 

While directing Yale’s football destinies Walter 
Camp’s constructive genius in shaping the rules of 
play were definitely influential in bringing the game 
to its present status of stupendous popularity. It 
was he who devised the number of men who shail 
constitute a team, eleven; he evolved the scrim- 
mage line, the quarter-back, and other backfield 
positions. He first employed signals and divided 
play into series of downs. For years, in fact until 
his death, he was the court of last resort in all 
questions pertaining to rules and interpretations. As 
he drew farther and farther from the councils of 
Yale athletics his interests became correspondingly 
general until at length he stood in the eyes of the 
intercollegiate world much less a Yale man than a 
national possession. His enthusiasm for sport bore 
the additional fruit of a rather large literary out- 
put, a fiction, essays, technical articles; in his later 
years he syndicated a daily column devoted to 
athletics which had wide distribution. 

The onset of war in 1917 brought the public 
mind to a state in which it was peculiarly receptive 
to propaganda of a sort that Camp had long been 
preaching, physical fitness. He met the opportunity 
with his Daily Dozen. Mr. Powell with reason and 
justice devotes many pages of his biography to this 
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system of home exercise which in a flash became a 
household word. And here, the writer suspects, may 
be found the sanction of all Camp’s years of de- 
votion to athletics. In the years of the war, and 
immediately afterward, it is likely that in nine out 
of ten homes throughout the country one or more 
were doing the Daily Dozen, and today it remains 
an important part in the daily regimen of those who 
have a pride about their figures and their health. 

Camp himself at sixty-five was vigorous, strong, 
He could turn in a golf card of eighty or 
under, eat anything that appealed to him and walk 
any distance without fatigue. His eyes were clear, 
his face ruddy; nowhere were there signs of that 
decay Yet 
thus staunch with vigor, thus apparently endowed 
with health, he went to bed after a Football Rules 
Committee meeting in the early spring of 1925. 
And he never woke up. 


lusty. 


which accompanies advancing years. 


A Cyclorama 
POWER. By Lion FEUCHTWANGER. 
Willa and Edwin Muir. 
1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ADOLPH E. 
New York University 


Trans- 
lated by New York: 
The Viking Press. 


MEYER 


HAN Lion Feuchtwanger’s “Jud Siisz” few 
modern German novels have been more up- 
roariously praised. Critics, in fact, have 

heaped upon this book a veritable shower of eulogy. 
Is this “Jud Siisz,” which has come into English 
under the name of “Power,” really so great? Is 
its author, Feuchtwanger, actually so deft a weaver 
of historic romance as to suggest Dumas and Scott? 

No characteristic of “Power” projects more sali- 
ently than its indescribable difference. Neither in 
language nor in style has it a counterpart. It is 
gargantuan; yet it is minute. It is romance; yet its 
realism is at times almost photographic. Painted on 
a huge canvas it presents a swirling, gigantic, in- 
credible cyclorama—a vastness almost infinite. Yet, 
despite this sweeping boundlessness one’s attention is 
continually arrested by the author’s startling and 
vivid minuteness. 

Money, women, and soldiers are the dominant 
tones of Feuchtwanger’s engulfing rhapsody. Inter- 
woven into this trinity are Catholic cunning, Prot- 
estant duplicity, political chicanery, and court in- 
trigue. Alluring though nauseating, startling yet 
depressing, Feuchtwanger’s voluminous narrative is 
virtually a pageant of human bestiality in all its 
naked shamelessness. Here no love syrup soothes the 
reader; no sugary speeches about morals and ideals; 
no rewards for virtue and innocence. Instead, we 
see villainous treachery triumphant, lechery rampant 
and victorious, democracy degraded, and tyranny en- 
throned. And the motive for all this is power—that 
mysterious, enslaving force which binds the vast ma- 
jority of humans to the whims of the pinnacled few. 

Power and Siisz, the Jew, are synonymous. Urged 
by an unfailing instinct Siisz attaches himself to the 
petty princeling Karl Alexander. Fate thrusts Karl 
upon the ducal throne of Wiirttemburg. Yet this 
sudden whim of destiny propels the Jew even farther 
than his master. Over the land he spins enterprises 
and intrigues. Through his fingers runs the Duchy’s 
entire revenue. He trades in jewels, horses, slaves. 
He takes over the Mint and coins money. He para- 
lyzes his rivals and drowns them in the sorrow of 
overwhelming defeat. Before the Duke, however, 
Siisz, is always servile—not betause he fears Karl, 
nor because he loves him, but because it is to his 
advantage. The Duke may launch foul tirades 
against his Jew, he may perpetrate practical jokes, he 
may even steal from him the object of his animal 
passions, yet Siisz always submits obsequiously. But 
in the end the Duke pays; for he is never able to 
dissolve the mysterious bond to the man who had 
established the Duke’s fortune. Only once does 
Karl go too far. When Alexander’s carnality seeks 
the innocent and religious daughter of Siisz, Death 
rescues the helpless maiden. The overwhelmed 
Siisz says little. Seeking time as his accomplice and 
playing on the ducal vanity, the Jew weaves a snare 
so subtle and so certain that the ruler’s end is inevi- 
table. Once more the Jew is triumphant. But his 
victory is only brief. Still, even in defeat the Jew 
is mockingly victorious. Strung from the gallows 
his body is’ rescued by fellow Jews who secrete it 
across the border away from its yearning enemies. 

What part of this stirring tale is actual history 
and what part is fiction is unimportant. :As in all 
such stories the writer must unravel his narrative in 


the interest of his invention rather than for the 
benefit of. historical truth. Guided by an unerring 
instinct the writer of historic romance must be able 
to strike a happy balance between truth and fable. 
This is what constitutes the success of Dumas and 
of Scott. Feuchtwanger is without this precious gift. 
Too much imponderable detail has deadered the pace 
of his pen. Inscrutable and irrelevant minuteness, 
it may be argued, have their proper place in litera- 
ture. That place, however, is certainly not in such 
a rushing, swirling narrative torrent as “Power.” 

Yet, despite his academic tenacity Feuchtwanger 
has written a gripping tale. One’s senses are stirred. 
One hears, sees, smells, and touches. One is in an- 
other world. The times are different. The eight- 
eenth century is unfurled with all its happy glories 
and all its reeking stenches. ‘The characters are 
vivid—so alive in fact that the reader perforce be- 
comes a party to iniquity. One’s marrow is seared 
by the torch of power. 

The language and style of the book fit no ade- 
quate pattern. The original German is anything but 
typical. Nervous and staccato, it frequently defies 
grammatical analysis. In his choice of words Feucht- 
wanger is at times almost a Rabelais. The translat- 
ors, Willa and Edwin Muir, have done an excellent 
piece of work. The juicy expressions of the original 
have for the most part been successfully transported 
into the English. One epithet only is conspicuously 
absent—the Duke’s sonorous “Kotz Donner!” ‘This 
omission, however, is quite pardonable. In one re- 
spect at least the English has an advantage over the 
German. By the maintenance of a French expres- 
sion here and there and the entire elimination of the 
original German the Teutonic mimicry of French 
aristocracy is brought into very powerful focus. 

On the whole “Power” is hardly as great as some 
of its admirers would have us believe. Neverthe- 
less, its qualities are superior to the average. ‘The 
fact that one reads this book with interest despite its 
detail and its intermittent ennui speaks well for the 
story as a whole. But when one remembers its sali- 
ent incidents long after one has left them, then their 
compelling grip and depth become evident. 





Mr. Swinnerton’s Latest 


SUMMER STORM. By Frank SwINNERTON. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. $2. 


Reviewed by LEE Witson Dopp 


HIS is not an important book. Mr. Swin- 
erton can write better tales than “Summer 
Storm;” he has already done so. If the 

reader desires to day-dream over characters not par- 
ticularly interesting, involved in a love story par- 
ticularly banal, here is a sufficiently workmanlike 
novel. If, on the other hand, the reader asks more 
from fiction than smoothly flowing, if rather tepid, 
entertainment, he is advised to turn elsewhere. 
Summer storms are soon over—and one may always 
remind oneself that Mr. Swinnerton is the author 
of “Nocturne.” 

Mr. Swinnerton likes to have in his novels two 
contrasted girls who are in love with the same man. 
It provides a situation at once. It is not a bad 
formula. But a tendency to rely on formule is 
never a reassuring trait in an artist. Something 
mechanical creeps in. 

And “Summer Storm” is a very mechanical 
tempest indeed! It is not only much ado about 
nothing (as are most human affairs), it is much 
ado about nobody. The alleged hero of “Summer 
Storm” is a wraith, impalpable; one instant after 
the book is closed it is impossible even to recall his 
name, Whatever it was, he got himself somewhat 
tamely mixed up with a not thrillingly enigmatic 
siren of Bloomsbury—but Polly, the heroine, was 
the only woman he had ever really loved. Mr. 
Swinnerton ventriloquizes for him and makes him 
say so; and tells us, moreover, that this Invisible 
Man was past forty—which is incredible, since he is 
entirely discarnate; he simply does not exist. 

Polly, however, exists. As a portrait of a little 
London typist, who happens to be an entirely normal, 
wholesome, flesh-and-blood girl, Polly is unquestion- 
ably a success. At the office, or among her suburban 
family in Gospel Oak, Polly moves with a con- 
vincingly healthy and solid tread. You see her and 
believe in her and wish her well, perhaps, though 
whether or not you much care for her will depend 
on a point of view. There is a good deal of nice 
plain nourishing wheaten-loaf in Polly. She will 
grow stout as she grows older. She will have at 


<<< 


least six children (which is certainly no disgrace), 
and be a good mother to them (which is an ex. 
cellent thing to be). But she will never have those 
delightful, well-cared-for children by the wraith! 
I, for one, refuse to believe she ever married what. 
ever his name was. Biologically, I mean—how 
could she? 





Mellow Comment 
RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAy, 

and Other Essays on Plays and Players. B 

BrRANDER MatrHews. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1926. $2. 

Reviewed by Georce C. D. OpveELi 
Author of the forthcoming “Annals of the New York Stage” 
OVERS of the theatre will find much to 
interest them in Professor Brander 
Matthews’s “Rip Van Winkle Goes to 
the Play.” They will be thus rewarded because 
Professor Matthews himself is the great lover of 
the theatre—a man to whose taste and sympathy 
nothing relating to the drama, to the stage, to the 
art of acting, or to the profession of showmanship 
is alien or unintelligible. He has an uncanny gift 
of going straight to the heart of dramatic mysteries 
and returning with rich stores of suggestion and 
illustration for playgoers less sensitive and less ob- 
serving than he. 

The present volume is remarkable as the mature 
work of a writer whose enthusiasm increases with 
the passing years. ‘Tired professional critics, plod- 
ding through unlovely evenings at worthless plays, 
might well be surprised to observe this very youth- 
ful “dean of American playgoers” still fresh, still 
zestful, still happy, after more than sixty years of 
attendance at the theatre. With him there is no 
mournful lament for a departed glory, which, as 
he himself might say, “never was.” 

Beginning again as ardent playgoer, after sev- 
eral years of enforced abstention, he can, as Rip 
Van Winkle, once more alert in an orchestra chair, 
believe that, of ten American plays seen by him in 
1924, “taken by and large, they displayed a fresh- 
ness of topic, a fertility of invention, an ingenuity 
of plotting, a neatness of construction, and an 
adroitness of craftsmanship, which would have been 
sought in vain in even the best of the native plays 
of half a century ago.” And “taken together” 
they “were more adequately and more delicately 
acted than they would have been by the actors of 
my youth. . . . Our actors may have lost something 
of the largeness of style demanded by the older 
type of play, but they have made up for this by 
their conquest of simplicity of utterance, and by 
their subtler refinements in characterization.” No 
wonder a younger generation has been surprised to 
hear this believer in the past thus simply and nat- 
urally proclaiming belief in the progress of an art 
he so deeply loves, and finding the best in the best 
of recent developments! Few have equalled him in 
carrying spring into a mellow, sunny autumn. 

In one of the most thoughtful of the new essays, 
Professor Matthews once more declares his faith 
in the well-made play—not necessarily “well made” 
in the exact style of Pinero and Jones, but “well 
and truly made by an honest craftsman who is also 
a gifted artist.” And every sensible spectator must 
agree. ‘The vagueness of outline and the vague 
thinking in many recent pieces prove incontestably 
Professor Matthews’s contention. The “well- 
made” formula will vary from generation to 
generation, but “slices of life” and other ill-ordered 
messes are likely to lie heavy on the digestions of a 
later day. The “well-made” play was always one 
of Professor Matthews’s topics; he here once more 
asserts his confidence in it. 

As a lover of the theatre, again, he gives of the 
riches of his memory. The essay on “Claptrap” 
could have been written by no man less copious in 
anecdote; some of the stories told will cause the 
reader to smile on many an occasion after the book 
is closed. And what man living today, except the 
Rip Van Winkle thus happily restored to the play, 
could have written so charmingly of those fine 
actresses of yester-year,—Ada Rehan, Mrs. Drew, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Mme. Modjeska, Mme. Duse, etc.? 
The very spirit of the theatre of the past breathes 
in these memories; no mere playgoer could have 
treasured them so long and have distilled their 
essence so informingly. 

I regard the four essays just cited as among those 
most typical of the writer; but no student of the 
drama can fail to be attracted by “The Question of 
the Soliloquy,” ‘“Second-Hand Situations,” “The 
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Scene Is Laid,” etc. On these and kindred subjects 
Professor Matthews writes with abounding vigor, 
and clearness of insight. ‘This Rip Van Winkle 
may have been, metaphorically, asleep in body, but 
his mind was working all the time and overtime! 

The new volume deals, it will be seen, with 
matter which has always made Professor Matthews’s 
teaching influential and provocative of thought. No 
one needs to be told, at this late day, how much of 
the better opinion concerning the theatre and the 
drama during the last twenty-five years has been 
traceable to the utterance of this one instructor. It 
may truly be said that he has refined the taste 
and clarified the thinking of more than one gen- 
eration of critics and playwrights. And he has done 
more—he has kept alive the tradition of fine prose. 
It is a delight, in a time of sensational writing, to 
come on a paragraph so admirable in lucidity and 
nice distinctions as this: 

She (Modjeska) was a consummate artist, with absolute 
command of all her resources; yet she did not achieve the 
essential Englishry of Rosalind. She remained continental 
and not insular. As my friend H. C. Bunner put it aptly, 
“Modjeska’s Rosalind would be perfect—if we could admit 
that Rosalind is a pretty French widow.” It was exquisite; 
it had high breeding and playful wit; it had every excellence 
—but it was exotic; and perhaps it was a little too compli- 
cated, a little too lacking in the simplicity which is an 


undeniable quality of Shakespeare’s English girl. At times 
Modjeska’s art was perilously close to artificiality. I do not 


mean to imply that she was ever stagy or theatrical; she was 
too completely a mistress of her craft for any overstress of 
this sort; but she could not quite attain to that concealment 
of her art which is the ultimate perfection of craftsmanship. 
It was shrewdly said of Duse that “she sometimes overacted 
her underacting;” and it can be said of Modjeska that she 
never felt any temptation to underact. She gave good meas- 
ure, pressed down, yet not running over. 

How pleasing would it be to find criticism of 
that sort in our morning or our weekly or our 
monthly journal! The book may be recommended 
to all who desire in the theatre, not only to see and 
to hear, but also to understand. And, above all, it 
shows how an energizing interest in affairs of the 
stage may carry from youth to age with ever-increas- 
ing delight, and may be the richest and most 
pleasurable of all avocations. 


ao 


Tales of a Learned Cat 


SKAZKI. Tales and Legends of Old Russia. Told 
by Ipa Zerrtin. New York: George H. Doran. 
1926. $5. 

EAUTIFUL folk-lore, beautifully told, is 
“Skazki,” a collection of tales and legends 
of old Russia, by Ida Zeitlin, with bright 
peasant pictures by the Russian artist, Theodore 

Nadejen. 

Passion for Russia breathes in every word of the 
author’s exquisite prose. She is not a translator, but 
a loving interpreter, trying to render the spirit, the 
fire and the rhythm of a national soul. “Skazki,” 
she explains, are that particular kind of wonder-tale 
sprung from the national folk-lore. For her open- 
ing, she has cleverly adapted into prose cadences 
Pushkin’s rhymed prologue to his fantastic romance 
of “Ruslan and Lyudmila,” of which a modified 
version appears in this collection. It is a word tap- 
estry of fairy tales beloved by the Russians, 

Lovers of that charming opera, “Le Coq d’Or,” 
will find again the illustrious Czar Dadon, the an- 
cient sorcerer, and his magic bird in “The Golden 
Cock,” adapted from Pushkin’s poem, as well as 
other of the wonder-tales told him by his old nurse. 
Some of the stories, as “The Sleeping Czarevna and 
the Seven Giants’ would seem at superficial glance to 
parallel Grimm’s, but actually, the gulf between the 
two peasant spirits is nowhere more evident than in 
these very similarities. There is a radiance, a 
delicacy, a wistful yearning after unattainable beauty 
in the Russian tales wholly absent from those quaint 
and realistic renderings of the Brothers Grimm. 
For this reason, “Skazki’’ is a book to be enjoyed by 


the older and more poetic child, rather than by the ~ 


small person who dotes on “Red Riding Hood” or 
“The Three Bears,” and especially by all adults 
who love beauty. Imagery, gay adventure, and 
rhythm mark the book for reading aloud, and fortu- 
nate will be the boys and girls to whom these tales 
of another land are so given by an appreciative adult. 

It is interesting that the color drawings, though 
done by a Russian, cannot approach the English 
text in imagination, color, or subtlety. They are 
rather pleasing but lifeless decorations, in disappoint- 
ing contrast to the author’s work, wherein, to quote 
her own prologue, “the breath of Russia lies sweet, 
and sweet over all the place broods the soul of 
Russia.” 
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Bookseller’s Progress 
|: WAS felt that authors and booksellers do not 


know enough of one another’s anxieties. Incur- 

ably inquisitive about all phases of the Book 
Business (aiblins the most hilarious traffic ever de- 
vised by man) I joined up with a friend who is a 
publisher’s salesman. I wanted to know more about 
the arts, sometimes black and sometimes merely a 
delicate crepuscule, by which books are sold. We 
went travelling together. We called on the Trade; 
or better still, as the brave lingo has it, we Visited 
With Some Big Accounts. 

Our little escapade was unusual in several re- 
spects. We were not selling anything and we were 
not Taking Orders. ‘That in itself was quaint 
enough. To see my friend S, M., trained all his 
life as an expert salesman, deliberately and honor- 
ably refraining from trying to vend anything, was 
to see a human spirit in a state of beautifully tensile 
austerity. But we had no purpose except to study 
the mind of the bookseller and find out what he is 
thinking about. And I myself, for reasons of my 
own, had special desire to get some notion of the 
personal relations between the bookseller and the 
Boys on the Road. So we prowled in stockrooms, 
learning what titles the store was “stuck” with, we 
lunched and dined with booksellers hearing their 
anecdotes (which I will not print) of Great Figures 
in the Trade, we spent evenings with the clerks of 
book departments in huge department stores, we 
hobnobbed with travellers from other houses and 
eased them to bed late at night. We sat up long 
hours in Pullman cars discussing the joyous humors 
of this merry industry. Even the publishers them- 
selves, who bide at home in their offices, know 
little, I believe, of the varied intuitions and endur- 
ances necessary in their salesmen. It would not do 
to tell them. It will never do to tell the Inside 
Stuff in any department of life. Not because it is 
scandalous, but because it requires so generous and 
full an understanding of human nature. 

So before any anatomizing of the bookseller’s 
charms, which may come later, let me pay a small 
tribute to that unpublished figure in our amusing 
trade, the salesman himself. He is, to me, the very 
salt of this incorrigible earth. I have watched and 
admired him these thirteen years. Not even his 
difficult job has wholly robbed him of reverence for 
fine things. But he is wise, wise with something 
of the shrewd and cruel wisdom of Bacon or Mon- 
taigne. He knows that to go to the bookseller (ex- 
cept the very sparse few) with any talk of 
Literary Value, is disaster itself. Literature may 
be mentioned, late at night, when truth, like 
the boreal aurora, flickers marvellously in the sky; 
but only as between friends. During daylight both 
Salesman and Buyer are on guard against any such 
irrelevancies. Do you think the less of them for 
that? Not I. How often do clergymen, in their 
casual meetings with one another, talk about God? 
The happiest compliment paid us in our progress 
was in the voice of a famous Middle Western book- 
seller whom we called on to hale forth for sym- 
posium. Delightful fellow, alert and quick and 
keen, he looked at us with his witty brown eyes. 
There were four of us at the moment: three con- 
nected in one way or another with the book busi- 
ness, another a philosophical columnist whose air of 
charmed melancholy is a deceptive charcoal smudge 
over his clear ember of mirth. Our guest took one 
glimpse and turned to his assistant. “Judging by 
the looks of this gang,” he said, “I guess I won’t be 
back this afternoon.’ He was right. He wasn’t. 
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My friend S. M. (which stands for Sales Man- 
ager) is a delightful bird to travel with. If I were 
to tell you how fruitful, how humane, how educa- 
tive in every sense were those ten days spent with 
him On the Road, you would think I exaggerated. 
There are few poets or novelists, crank and uneasy 
folk, with whom I should venture so prolonged and 
arduous an intimacy. The salesman is the man for 
me. His wide and curious experience of life, his 
genius for perceiving and relishing other people’s 
quirks and humors, his experienced demeanor among 
hotel porters and ticket agents and the mysterious 


aristocrats called Bell Captains, these are an open- 
ing to the parochial mind. His exquisite care of 
his clothes, his wardrobe trunk, his well-trimmed 
hair, his burnished finger nails, his lotion after 
shaving, offer a mere author new vistas into the 
excitement of life. His endless humor, his patience, 
his punctuality of judgment, his charitable wisdom 
in those gossips late at night. . . .nor would it be 
unfair to say that the voyage was perhaps to him 
also fruitful in new experience. There is before 
me a much thumbed timetable of trains from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. We found, on a wet autumn 
morning, that the only train we could catch was a 
local, made up mostly of baggage cars, with only 
two passenger coaches and no Pullmaas at all. This 
was a shock to him. I have not yet been able to 
persuade any of his business associates that S$. M. 
travelled with me fourteen hours in the daycoach 
smoker of a local train. Indeed, now that it is 
all over, he hardly believes it himself. But here is 
the little timetable, limp with handling where we 
pored over it, checked off the innumerable stoppings 
and the miles still to go. It was a happy day, too, 
and we weren’t bored for a moment. The ham 
sandwich at Alliance, Ohio, the roast beef sandwich 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, which were our sustenance 


that long journey, were a revelation to him of how 
authors travel. He has a digestion sensitive to 
psychic doings, and he tossed off a swig of milk of 
magnesia from time to time and looked auxiously 


at his Knox Twenty which was gathering dust on 
the rack. But we sat there, watching the lovely 
fulvous prairies of Ohio and Illinois, ticking off 
regardless towns on our chart. New Galilee, East 
Palestine, Maximo, Crestline, Bucyrus, Dola, Del- 
phos, Middlepoint, Etna Green, Bourbon, Hamlet, 
Valparaiso—what subjects for discussion and sur- 
mise all these names roused. ‘That forward star- 
board corner of the smoker became an old and 
familiar home, 

But I mustn’t dream of telling you the poetry 
of our journey. I will try to mutilate the narra- 
tive, rub down and trim. I shan’t tell you of the 
times I woke him in middle darkness, to sit on the 
edge of his bed and expound some new aspect of the 
ineffable, and he was not even annoyed. He pa- 
tiently consulted his watch, listened gravely with 
appropriate comments, took a little milk of mag- 
nesia, and said eventually “Well, Oldtimer, you’d 
better get some sleep.” 

.* = Ss 

So we had, as O. Henry’s deathless joke remarks, 
days of Damon and nights of Pythias. I am not a 
good sleeper on the road. New adventure agitates 
me too much; but he, more experienced, evaporates 
deep and serene. He does not snore, he has just a 
soft tranquil exhalation which I sometimes lay 
awake to ponder. There was even a symbolic virtue 
in that overheard calm breathing. It was the equable 
voice of the Book Trade, touched with the faint 
anguish of all mortality and yet reclining hopefully 
on the bosom of this jocund planet which bears us 
all, Bell Captains and bishops and book salesmen, 
with impartial unconcern. Yes, in that peaceful 
whisper, untouched by whatever merciless imagin- 
ings keep authors awake in strange hotels, I seemed 
to hear the good piety of the undaunted pilgrim. I 
heard the secret humorous conscience of the Boys 
on the Road, those gay and valiant children of our 
queer trade. Perhaps Joe Estabrook or McGhee 
(in Pittsburgh, these) didn’t come through with 
the order hoped-for; and New York has been tele- 
graphing that you Must Get Quantity. Never mind, 
tomorrow there’ll be Marcella Hahner or Sid Avery 
or Kroch, to tackle in Chicago. Or Grace Thomp- 
son in Indianapolis or Walter McKee in Detroit, 
and all the others, shrewd buyers and amusing 
friends. And he knows, the experienced fowl, just 
how to tackle them. It is a joyous thing, a lusty 
human vibration, to see Buyer and Seller meet on 
their own ground of artistry, a happy pair who 
know one another well and whose interests, behind 
all the skill of manceuver, are really identical. What 
is that wise old French saying, so valid of all human 
relations—“Nothing equals the joy of the drinker, 
except the joy of the wine in being drunk.” That 
is true of the Salesman and the Sold. I remember 
S. M. giving me a vivid little paradigm of how a 
certain buyer has to be encountered. “You have to 
be half gorilla and half Casanova,” he said, “to 
handle that bird.” He illustrated with gorgeously 
forcible anecdote. “That,” he concluded, “‘is the 
way he /ikes to be sold.” 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Endocrinology 


THE INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE 
SEX GLANDS. By ALEXANDER LipP- 
SCHUTZ. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co. 1925. $6. 

Reviewed by Louis BERMAN, M. D. 
Author of “The Personal Equation” 


OC of the curious phenomena of our 

time is the contemporary conflict of 
attitudes toward the science of endocrin- 
ology, the science which deals with the 
glands of internal secretion. On the one 
hand there are those who pose as the con- 
servatives, who will tell you that nothing 
or almost nothing is known about the glands 
of internal secretions. On the other, there 
are the radicals, wrongly so called, who 
contend that the endocrine glands determine 
the roots of physiology and psychology. 
They believe that as much is known about 
the glands as about any other branch of 
medical science. Conflicts between these 
two groups of opinion have become bitter 
at times, first because of conscious or un- 
conscious sexual emotions and associations 
involved in the discussion of some of the 
facts of one of the glands, and also be- 
cause commercial exploitation of therapeu- 
tic possibilities has stimulated the capacity 
for fictions of the advertising man. 

This book of Professor Lipschutz, five 
hundred pages dealing with facts bearing 
upon the sex glands and their functions, il- 
lustrates what an enormous amount of work 
has been done and is being done in the field 
of the internal secretions. For some ten 
thousand publications in this field are in ex- 
istence in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Japanese as well as English and Ameri- 
can. To dismiss the subject by asking 
superciliously “What do we know about the 
glands?” is manifestly nothing but ignor- 
ance and indolence until the data presented 
in these publications are given fair con- 
sideration. It would transform some skep- 
tical listed in the index. 

Facts in the field have indeed accumu- 
lated so rapidly that though the first edition 
of this book appeared in 1919 the author 
who wished simply to bring out a trans- 
lation, found it necessary to rewrite it. Its 
wealth of data and the far reaching char- 
acter of its generalizations and realizations 
furnish an unanswerable answer to those 
who prattle of the infantile state of endo- 
crinology. 
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It is the fundamental thesis of the book 
that among the vertebrates the sex glands 
elaborate specific substances that influence 
the body and mind in a sex specific manner. 
Two sets of problems, those of sex deter- 
mination and those of sex differentiation 
are considered. The chemistry of sex is 
elucidated by an analysis of the two sexes 
and of the interstitial secretions in relation 
to the secondary sex characters. There is a 
review of the effects of removal of the sex 
glands, the constitution and activity of their 
internal secretions as well as their isolation 
and the manner and method and situation of 
their production. It is concluded that the 
interstitial cells are the cells in the sex 
glands whose peculiar function it is to pro- 
duce those chemicals which are responsible 
for the effect of the sex glands, There is 
not a phase of sex problems in relation to 
sex chemistry which does not receive some 
measure of attention. 

The quantitative character of sex, which 
is now beginning to be generally recognized 
among biologists, receives the attention it 
deserves. However, Lipschutz stresses the 
dominance of the sex glands in the quanti- 
tative expression of sex too greatly. I do 
not believe that an adequate statement of 
the quantitative character of sex is possible in 
terms of the concentration of sex hormones 
alone. The mere fact that there are cases 
on record of apparently masculine individ- 
uals who possessed a complete female inter- 
nal reproductive apparatus (ovaries, tubes, 
and uterus) who had no male reproductive 
glands, but who had adrenal glands five or 
six times the size of the average, empha- 
sized the necessity for the inclusion in any 
formula of sex of the concentration of the 
other hormones, I believe that it will ulti- 
mately be established that each of the en- 
docrine glands makes its contribution to the 
quantitative sex formula. 

Professor Lipschutz faces but does not 
solve the problems involved in the recon- 
ciliation of the conflicting modern concep- 
tions of sex. For one set of biologists 
there is the quantitative endocrine concep- 
tion of sex, which explains the occurrence 
of the great variety and diversity of sex 
differentiation, also the existence of a series 
of sexually undifferentiated or partially 


differentiated individuals. And for another 
set of biologists there is the qualitative 
extra chromosome conception which makes 
sex a matter of straightforward yea or nay 
in the germ plasm. To the writer of this 
review, the existence of the problem de- 
pends upon ignoring the fact that the ferti- 
lized ovum has a complex chemical history 
throughout its development. It may begin 
sex-determined in one direction depending 
upon the quality and intensity of the sex 
chromosome action. Thereafter various 
chemical and physical agencies, reflected in 
the mammal in the blood chemistry of the 
mother, may cause shifts and deviations in 
that direction. To put it in another way, 
the chemical history of the individual de- 
termines the shift from genotypic to pheno- 
typic sex. The effects of the various physi- 
cal and chemical agencies causing under- 
development or overdevelopment of the 
various glands of internal secretion are the 
most significant in the determination of the 
quantitative variations of sex. 

A consideration of the theory and practice 
of rejuvenation is included. The work of 
Voronoff, Steinach, Harms, Sand, Wilhelm, 
Romeis, and a number of others are re- 
viewed, The pictures of Wilhelm’s experi- 
ments with a dog eighteen years old are 
quite striking as illustrating the remarkable 
changes that can be produced. The problem 
of rejuvenation is undoubtedly a sub-prob- 
lem of the problem of regeneration. Lip- 
schutz concludes: “the experiments on 
animals with transplantation and ligature 
of the vasa deferentia leave no doubt that 
symptoms of senility may be checked to a 
certain degree, and regeneration may take 
place under the influence of sex hormones, 
the effects lasting for some time.” 





Social Theories 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 1200-1500. By BEDE JARRETT. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1926. 
$4 

Reviewed by CHARLES H. HAsKINS 


Harvard University 


NE who is set the task of writing on 
the social theories of the Middle Ages 
suffers inevitably from the nature of his 
subject. Lacking the social problem in 
its modern form, the Middle Ages did little 
theorizing that can properly be called social, 
so that the modern writer oscillates between 
social history on the one hand and political 
and ethical theory on the other. Father 
Jarrett also suffers from the delimitation 
of his period between 1200 and 1500, for 
he thus leaves out the rich life of the 
twelfth century and runs over at the other 
end into the Renaissance, as in the long 
extracts on education from the humanist, 
Mafeo Vegio, who felt equal to writing a 
thirteenth book for the “A£neid.” 

What Father Jarrett gives us is a pleas- 
antly written sketch of such topics as law, 
education, women, slavery, property, and 
usury, war, and the unity of Christendom, 
with many excerpts from contemporary 
authors. He draws most freely upon that 
supreme medieval philosopher, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with much also from another 
Dominican, the preacher Humbert de 
Romans. The tone throughout is urbane 
and without extreme partisanship, though 
the author evidently does not like John 
Wyclif, and he has nothing on the social 
theories of the Jews and the heretical sects. 
He takes rather too seriously certain pas- 
sages concerning popular consent to legis- 
lation in the early Middle Ages, but his 
judgment of Magna Charta, curiously 
enough under “Slavery,” is distinctly mod- 
ern, viewing it as a charter of liberties 
rather than of liberty which owes much of 
its importance to later misinterpretations: 


The charter was greater than the men who 
framed it had intended it to be. They were 
looking for remedies and they found principles. 
Chiefly a manifesto of the baronial claims and 
a determination to destroy what irritated them, 
it was subsequently discovered to imply those 
vague aspirations moving through the minds of 
contemporary thinkers, whence eventually were 
to be unfolded the notions of nationality, of 
patriotism, of equality before the law, and of 
the rights of men as men, that destroyed in 
the end the feudalism of the baronage. 


The scholarship of the volume is uneven, 
and some of the errors of detail show haste. 
Thus it was not “the laws of King Henry,” 
but his coronation charter which was brought 
forth in the discussion of 1215. Huguitio 
is the name of a writer, not of a book. 
The dates regarding the universities of 
Bologna and Paris on page 46 are incorrect 
and misleading; indeed there is much to 
criticize in this chapter on education. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL 


By Cuarces W. Marcoip 


Promiscuity, trial marriage, 
birth control, easy divorce, 
and kindred themes bring 
forth much irrational dis- 
cussion. Here, however, is 
a reasoned as well as a can- 
did survey of the sociologi- 
cal basis for both radical and 
conservative views. 


Mr. Margold criticizes the 
individualistic presupposi- 
tions and the general bio- 
logical and _ physiological 
point of view which Have- 
lock Ellis and other radical 
writers on sex freedom have 
maintained to the exclusion 
of sociological considera- 
tions, and__ successfully 
proves that throughout the 
world there is always some 
social influence which does 
affect the individual’s con- 
duct and which necessarily 
limits his freedom. 


At all bookstores $1.50 
or $1.60 postpaid from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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Prints and Books 
by Witt1AM M. Ivins, JR. 


The author of these “gay and 
charming conversations,” says 
the London Times, “has admir- 
able taste, and he writes with 
facility and charm. There can 
be very few facts about the his- 
tory and technique of book and 
print production unknown to 
him, The book is more in the 
nature of a book of gossip 
about prints than a work of 
connoisseurship — he disclaims 
connoisseurship. But he has 
produced an ideal bedside book 
for the print collector.” “This 
book,” says the Saturday Re- 
view, “has the freshness and 
sprightly movement which 
makes it appealing, readable, en- 
tertaining.’ 00. 
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Folk Beliefs of the 
Southern Negro 
By Newbell Niles Puckett 


An intensely human book of Negro folk- 
lore and superstition, hoodoo and conjure, 
magic and religion, signs and wonders. 

A peek behind the curtain upon little- 
known manifestations of the well-nigh in- 
scrutable Negro soul. The book is written 
in a scholarly and scientific manner and 
yet with rare sympathy and understand- 
ing. Mr. Puckett writes from years of 
close association with the Negro. For a 
time he even set up as a_hoodoo-doctor 
with great success. ‘Should some weird, 
archaic, Negro doctrine be brought to the 
average white man’s attention, he almost 
invariably considers it a relic of African 
heathenism, though in four cases out of 
five it is a European dogma from which 
only centuries of patient education could 
wean even his own ancestors.”—From the 
Preface. (Cloth, 644 pages, postpaid $5.00) 

At all bookstores or from 
Tue Universiry or NortH 
CAROLINA PREss 


Hatt, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Foreign Literature 


Marcel Proust 


ESSAI SUR MARCEL PROUST. By 
GeorGEs Gapory. Paris: “Le Livre.” 
1926. 


ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU ET MAR- 
CEL PROUST. By E. bE CLERMONT- 
TONNERRE. Paris: Flammarion. 1926. 

LA MUSIQUE ET L°IMMORTALITE 
DANS L’>EHUVRE DE MARCEL 
PROUST. By BEnotst-MECHIN. Paris: 
Kra. 1926. 

MARCEL PROUST A DIX-SEPT ANS. 
By RoperT Dreyrus. Paris: Kra. 1926. 


Reviewed by THpopore M. Purpy, Jr. 


HE French public, even more than ours, 
is given to hero-worship, and particu- 


larly to posthumous hero-worship. Under the © 


circumstances it was fairly obvious that after 
the death of so important and so mysterious 
a figure as Marcel Proust a deluge of 
memorial literature would ensue. The most 
surprising thing is that no authoritative 
account of his life, outside that included 
in Léon Pierre-Quimn’s “Marcel Proust: 
Sa Vie et Son CEuvre” has yet appeared. 
That excellent but somewhat uninspired 
study by mo means exhausts the subject, 
and amateurs of Proust are forced 
to piece together a complete version of his 
career from the many fragmentary memoirs 
which his friends and critics have already 
given to the world. The four volumes 
listed above are among the latest and most 
notable of these remains. 

Gabory’s “Essai” is the most ambitious. 
The author is a psychologist of experience 
and a literary disciple of André Gide. His 
views and observations from the mountain 
that is Proust’s work are often very much 
to the port, but he completely lacks the 
power of selection and arrangement, and 
as a result ‘has produced a book containing 
many good things which is nevertheless un- 
successful as a whole. He has set down his 
notes with an annoying inconsistency, 
abandoning a subject just as the expected 
revelation ‘is ‘to be made. Actually one gets 
less from ‘his haphazard discussion than from 
the far more limited, but better organized, 
reminiscences of Mme. de _ Clermont- 
Tonnerre. 


The influence of Robert de Montesquiou 
upon the younger Proust was undoubtedly 
great. Mme. de Clermont-Tonnerre knew 
both men well, and estimates their relation- 
ship accurately. Her book is worth reading 
on its own account, and the pictures of 
these two legendary figures, one doomed to 
fame in his youth and oblivion thereafter, 
the other to obscurity until just before he 
died, are charmingly free from sycophancy. 
Robert Dreyfus’s book is slight and con- 
tributes nothing new to the story of Proust’s 
school days, but it includes a few unput- 
lished letters from the creator of Albertine, 
which are both amusing and characteristic. 


The formidable title of M. Benoist- 
Méchin’s work merely indicates the not un- 
interesting plan of collating all Proust’s 
references to music, and his discussions of 
religious matters. The man who found in 
a single phrase of Vinteuil’s Sonata the 
elements of two tragedies gave an important 
part in his work to music, and a less definite 
one to speculations about immortality. The 
clarifying effect of this collection is un- 
fortunately dissipated by the intrusion of 
M. Benoist-Méchin’s own theology, into 
which he has fitted a few of Proust’s re- 
marks, The result has nothing to do with 
the subject, and is, to put it mildly, not 
much in itself, 

Two more studies are announced, as well 
as an edition of Proust’s correspondence, 
selected by Camille Vettard. Nevertheless 
the final volumes of his work, “Le Temps 
Retrouvé,” have not yet appeared, and until 
they do, any final analysis of the entire 
novel is impossible. 
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The leading documents for the economic, 
constitutional, and cultural history of Eng- 
land from 1066 to 1500 are collected for 
the first time in a single volume, entitled 
“Documents Illustrating the History of 
Civilization in Medieval England,” selected 
by R. Trevor Davies, vice principal of 
Culham College, and just published by 
Methuen of London. Each translation is 
accompanied by an introduction and notes, 
passages of special importance being printed 
in the original at the foot of the page. 


On the Air 


[PD 'S=sTs of the following ten articles, 
chosen by a council of librarians as the 
outstanding periodical discussions of No- 
vember magazines, were recently broadcast 
under the auspices of The Saturday Review 
of Literature by Station WOR. 


LIQUOR AND THE SCHOOLS 

Alfred E. Stearns in Harper’s Magazine 

The distinguished principal of Phillips 
Andover Academy answers a question con- 
stantly asked: Is there more or less drink- 
ing in the schools than there used to be? 
His unequivocal answer will surprise many 
readers, 


THE REVOLUTION ON QUALITY 

STREET 

Leon Whipple in Surwey Graphic 

For many years “The American tradition” 
was carried on by the four 35c¢ magazines. 
Then something happened. These maga- 
ines plus two others underwent a revolu- 
tion which is changing the intellectual 
scenery of our day. Mr. Whipple dis- 
cusses this magazine revolution. 


EQUALITY OF WOMAN WITH MAN: 

A MYTH 

John Macy in Harper’s Magazine 

The feminists base their campaign largely 
on the supposition that woman is man’s 
equal. But is she? The author of “The 
Story of the World’s Literature” brings for- 
ward evidence to show that she is not only 
physically but mentally inferior. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould in Harper’s 
Magazine 
What is a gentleman? There are in- 
numerable definitions, but to almost every- 
body the word connotes fine and desirable 
qualities. How different nowadays with the 
word lady: Mrs. Gerould bases her study 
of contemporary manners on this curious 
difference. 


JIMMY WALKER 
Henry F. Pringle in American Mercury 


Jimmy Walker, the executive head of the 
government of New York City, is a mayor 
of a unique type. He is neither scholar nor 
plugger but he does possess a most engag- 


ing personality as this character sketch dis- 
closes, 


THE SEA IS CALLING 

Earl Christian Jensen in Atlantic Monthly 
This is the second instalment of Mr. 

Jensen’s “Saga of Today.” The first in- 

stalment was very warmly received by 

literary critics throughout the land who 

regard Mr, Jensen as a real literary “find.” 


SOCIALISM DEFENDED 
Bernard Shaw in Forum 

Shaw is still a socialist and reveres Marx 
as his master. On his seventieth birthday, 
the Forum asked the dramatist eleven 
pointed questions about socialism, to which 
he replies with a biting Shavian raxor edge. 
edge. 


THE DISAPPEARING PERSONAL 

TOUCH IN COLLEGES 

Clarence C, Little in Scribner’s 

Under this title the President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan discusses four major 
problems of college activities today. His 
article is equally interesting to parents, stu- 
dents, university faculties, and executives be- 
cause of its timeliness and authoritative 
treatment. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Charles Merz in Century 


The summary of changes made in the 
press in a quarter-century discloses that now 
the press is more centrally controlled, more 
informative, more machine made, more 
necessary, and more powerful than ever. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE HOME 
Vera L. Connolly in Good Housekeeping 


A survey of the causes of the stampede of 
youth indicates that lack of parental control 
stands first. Parents must adjust themselves 
to the new age, the author contends, and 
become pals of youth. 


— — + 


An unfinished Surtees novel, “Young 
Tom Hall,” hitherto unpublished in book 
form, is announced by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons for publication this month. Fifty 
chapters of this novel were published in 
the New Monthly Magazine, but owing to 
a disagreement between the author and the 
editor the book was never finished. 
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Three journals of highest critical 
standards, each chary of its praise, 
have reviewed this book with 


warmest enthusiasm— 





The Sun Aiso Rises 


By Ernest Hemingway 


The New York Times Book Review: 


“An absorbing, beautifully and tenderly absurd, heart-breaking 
£ y y g 


narrative. 


No amount of analysis can convey the quality 
of “The Sun Also Rises.’ It is a truly g 


ipping story, toldin alean, 





hard, athletic narrative prose that puts more literary English to 
shame. .. . Itis magnificent writing, filled with that organic 
action which gives a compelling picture of character. This novel 
is unquestionably one of the events of an unusually rich year in 


literature.”’ 


The New York Herald-Tribune “Books”: 
** *The Sun Also Rises’ makes it possible for me to say of him, 
with entire conviction, that he is in many respects the most ex- 


citing of contemporary American writers of fiction... . 


If there 


is better dialogue being written today, I do not know where to 


find it.” 


The Boston Transcript: 


(Review signed by Conrad Aiken) 


“A poignant and aching beauty. The love affair between Brett and 
Jake has a sordid and futile loveliness, unlike that in any recent 
novel unless it be the love affair of Leora and Arrowsmith in 
Sinclair Lewis’s novel. Mr. Hemingway has wrought a beautiful 
and searching novel. If this review has erred on the side of too 
great praise, it is only because the book has called it forth.” 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


(Review signed by K. J. W.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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OXFORD BOOKS 





Keats. By H. W. Garrod. 
A sincere appreciation on Keats, 
decidedly entertaining, and with 
the same amusing and penetrating 
gift for criticism found in Garrod’s 
beok on Wordsworth, used to even 
greater advantage. Price $2.00. 
“The Mind of John Keats” by 
C. D. Thorpe, and “Keats and 
Shakespeare’ by J. Middleton 
Murry, are two important, recent 
books which have been received 
with great popularity. 


Venus and Anchises (Brittain’s 

Ida), and Other Poems. By 
Phineas Fletcher. 
An edition of seven poems by 
Phineas Fletcher from a recently 
discovered MS., with a biograph- 
ical and critical introduction. The 
proof of the authorship of “Venus 
and Anchises,"" known as “Brit- 
tain'’s Ida"’ and attributed to Ed- 
mund Spenser, is of greatest in- 
terest. Price $3.50. 


The Beginnings of English 
Literary Periodicals. By 
Walter Graham. 

Of unusual interest and delight- 
fully written is this account of the 
development of the English liter- 
ary periodical from 1665-1715. Its 
contents are on “The Learned 
Periodical,” “‘The Periodical of 
Amusement,” “Some Critics and Re- 
formers,” “The Tatler,” “Specta- 
tor,” and “Guardian.” Price $2.50. 


Caius Gabriel Cibber, 1630-1700. 
His Life and Work. By Harald 
Faber. With a Short Account 
of the Old Danish Church in 
London. 

Much of the excellent architec- 
tural sculpture in London was done 

, by Cibber, the Danish designer of 
consequence and renown. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with pic- 
tures of his work. Price $10.50. 


The Modern State. By R. M. 


Maclver. 

A study on the modern state as a 
product of social evolution, giving 
a history of past thought on the 
theory of citizenship and a valu- 
able contribution to the solution 
of age-old problems. Price $7.00. 


The Peoples of Southern 


Nigeria. A Sketch of their 
History, Ethnology, and Lan- 
guages. By P. Amaury Talbot. 


A comprehensive survey dealing 
with the geography and history of 
these provinces, and the culture, 
social customs, religion and an- 
thropology of the people inhabit- 
ing them. Four volumes. Price 


$23.50. 


The Work and Life of Solon. 


By Kathleen Freeman. 


A complete description and ap- 
praisal of the constitutional re- 
forms instituted by Solon, first of 
the great Athenian lawgivers; and 
an account of the sixth century 
culture which was their back- 
ground. ‘Translations of Solon’s 
poems are included in a separate 
section. Price $3.50. 


The Empire at War. Volume 


V. The War in the Medi- 
terranean Area, India, Malaya, 
and China. Edited for the 
Royal Colonial Institute by 
Sir Charles Lucas. 


With the publication of this final 
volume, “it may fairly be said that 
the Royal Colonial Institute and 
the Oxford University Press have 
at least achieved an accurate and 
comprehensive survey of the ac- 
tions and fortunes of all parts of 
His Majesty's Oversea Dominions 
in the Great War.” Price $8.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Points of View 


An Objection 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review. 
SIR: 

I have been, I think, a subscriber to The 
Saturday Review since its inception, and I 
expect to keep on “taking it in,” as the 
English say; but there is one thing about it 
that I dislike exceedingly—namely, the 
smart titles: those horrid things that in 
newspapers we call “headlines.” To me, 
they seem undignified (and I’m not strong 
on dignity) and misleading. 

Every time I see the phrase, “A Balanced 
Ration,” I want to vomit; and I don’t like 
“Counter Attractions.” An excellent ar- 
ticle on Edgar Allan Poe has the vulgar 
heading, “A Close-Up on Poe.” I am in- 
terested in Poe, I read the article with pleas- 
ure and profit, but I dodged it for several 
days on account of the heading. An excel- 
lent, thoughtful paper in the first column 
of your issue of October gth has the mis- 
leading title, “A High Brow Editorial:” it 
is not “highbrow,” it is merely a wise and 
somewhat sad admission that we are not go- 
ing forward, but backward. 

A slogan can be overlooked. <A coal mer- 
chant of great wealth in Philadelphia ad- 
vertised “Newton’s Coal Answers the Burn- 
ing Question” (no relation of mine, by the 
way): it was smart at first, then tiresome, 
now silly—like “A Balanced Ration.” We 
are no longer told “You Push the Button. 
We Do the Rest.” 

And your criticisms are generally excel- 
lent, as is the format of your Review. It 
is clear, well printed on good paper: in 
fine, it isa pleasure to turn its pages but for 
your blatant headlines. “I get you” in 
“The Mud Opera,” but I don’t like it. 

Kit Morley is a law unto himself; I'd let 
his “Green” stand and suppress all the 
“smart elick” business. 

If I didn’t wish you well I would not 
bother to write you this letter, and I shall 
not be in the least offended if you consign 
it to the waste-paper basket and continue to 
play tricks with type to amuse your read- 
ers; most of them may like it: it’s a ques- 
tion of taste. “De gustibus’—you know. 

A. Epwarp NEwrTOoN. 
Philadelphia 


Perplexity 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Am I the author of the line: 

Ah, to love so, be so loved. 

If not, who wrote the line? At one 
time I took much from Fra Elbertus. One 
editor (Waldo Pondiay Warren), rejected 
my good stuff on the ground that it was 
too much like Hubbard. I filched from 
Hubbard because I believed Hubbard had 
written it. Thousands of others did the 
same. If I had know that Harry Persons 
Taber had written it, I should never have 
used a line. 

It’s getting to be so that one dreads be- 
coming famous, and then dying. Why, if 
one is dead long enough, some loyal 
rotarian or publicist may assert that one 
never lived at all, that one was and is a 
myth. 

There should be one last source to whom 
one could go to ascertain whether one wrote 
this, that, t’other thing, or who did. That 
would make unnecessary such ante-deadbed 
confessions as this. 

STEPHEN D. B. HYLLEBOURNE. 

Chicago, Il. 


On Reviewing 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I read with interest the announcement of 
your new staff of reviewers, and your re- 
vised plans for handling the book review 
problems. May I take the liberty of call- 
ing your attention to one problem that 
seems to be universally overlooked by book 
review editors; or perhaps is not overlooked 
but simply not solved, since I have twice 
been a review editor myself, without meet- 
ing it altogether satisfactorily. 

I have reference to certain types of 
books that usually require the judgment of 
at least two persons to give a sound, critical 
estimate. For example, there is the his- 
torical novel. Properly enough, such a 
book is reviewed by a good critic of fiction, 
but it is also of interest to every intelli- 
gent reader, and of very particular interest 
to a limited number, to know whether the 
novel is reasonably sound historically. 


Again, children’s books in fields of history, 
civics, and anthropology, are almost always 
inadequately reviewed, for the reason that 
they are assigned to persons who may have 
good judgment about adaptability to chil- 


dren and generally literary quality, but are 
without any adequate equipment for 
criticizing the general _ reliability and 
scholarly soundness of the books. Of 
course, it will usually be possible to find a 
few critics who are competent to pass g 
really sound judgment on a historical nove] 
in terms both of literature and’ history, just 
as there are a few who can judge of chil- 
dren’s books from the two points of view 
mentioned. The number of such persons js 
extremely limited, however, and in many 
cases they are not available as reviewers, 
I draw the problem to your attention, how. 
ever, with the remark that if you can solve 
it, there will be many to rise up and cal] 
you blessed. 
J. MomTcoMery GAMBRILL, 


Teachers College. 


First Editions 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

It seems to me that all lovers of good 
books desire, in purchasing late offerings, 
to obtain first editions. It is very often 
impossible to be sure that such an edition 
has been secured even though the book is 
picked up at its first appearance. This is 
due to the fact that, in many cases, the 
publisher fails to mark the volume in any 
definite manner. 

I have in mind a particular case in which 
a friend of mine had a treasured copy of 
“Jurgen,” which was purchased before its 
suppression, and which he proudly exhibited 
as a “first.” Recently, when the book was 
examined by a learned bibliophile, he was 
painfully shocked to hear, “This is not a 
first edition. It must be a second printing. 
The first edition was not printed on thick 
paper like this.’ Personally, I have made 
several mistakes in “firsts,” but none as 
painful as this experience. 

Some houses as, for instance, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and Harper & Bros., generally 
mark their first editions plainly as such, 
Others do so occasionally or mark their 
second and later printings for the informa- 
tion of the purchaser. Still others are 
chary of giving any information, and only 
an expert can give his verdict after a thor- 
ough autopsy. The average reader has 
neither the material nor the time necessary 
to gain such knowledge. 

Would it not be better if all publishers 
marked their first edition, “First Edition,” 
for the benefit of the purchaser who desires 
that information? Must the purchaser be 
left as much in doubt in this matter as was 
Panurge in regard to his nuptial prospects? 

The publishers’ interests and the reader's 
are closely interlocked, and it certainly is to 
the reader’s interest to have first editions so 
marked. A standardization of the marking 
of editions, by giving the reader knowledge 
of what he is buying, should necessarily 
react in the favor of the publishers 
themselves. 


C. A. Paice. 


Another View 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I would like, if you will let me, to 
raise my voice in protest against a contrib- 
utor to a recent number of the Review 
who, writing of Miss Frances Fletcher’s 
recent collection of verse, waves it aside as 
entirely unworthy of any kind of publica- 
tion or comment. 

I do this only because I am convinced 
that Miss Fletcher is among the few peo- 
ple in this country who write English verse 
in a creative vein, and because in the 
particular collection which inspires your 
contributor’s contempt there are three of 
four verses that must be among the most 
beautiful in contemporary American poetry. 
For instance: 


Fly down, O years, 
Like swans upon me: 
And with your bills, 
Receptive reeds, 
Drain all this 

Joy and pain 

From my heart. 


If this is the sort of verse which young 
ladies write into their albums, as sug- 
gested by your contributor, than I expect 
that we will have to look to a collection 
of greeting cards for our new poetry, and 
that the next undertaker I see will be wear- 
ing a green hat. 
New York. 
SAMUEL ROTH. 
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Art 


FIFTY FAMOUS PAINTERS. By HeEN- 
RIETTE SERWIG. Crowell. 1926. $3.50 
net. 


Among the chosen fifty are Murillo, Rosa 
Bonheur, Benjamin West, Millais, Sargent. 
But among the absent are Giovanni Bellini, 
fl Greco, Poussin, Vermeer, Renoir. Those 
who care deeply for painting will be sufh- 
ciently warned. Whoever is for 
anecdote, however, will find the tradition 
§ Vasari and Van Mander not dishonored. 
He will read again the sad story of Andrea 


eager 


del Sarto, and his shrewish spouse, and of 
how Landseer’s favorite dog died on him. 












The intention of the book, if uncritical, is 

unpretentious; the style lucid, agreeable, 
it without distinction. The selection of 
llustrations is conventional, with few ex- 
tions, notably an_ interesting Holman 

Hunt, The half-tones are mediocre, the 

dozen color-plates very bad—so bad that 

they transform an_ otherwise innocuous 
yolume into one insufferable to the ex- 
perienced eye and perversive to the innocent. 

TraINING IN CommerciAL ArT. By Verney L. 
Danoers. Pitman. $5. , 

ART IES. Edited by Members of the De- 
yar s of the Fine Arts at Harvard and 
Pri Universities. Harvard University 
Press. $7.50. 

PaInTINGS BY JoHN TrumButt at Yate UNtr- 

ity. By John Hill Morgan. Yale Uni- 
y Press. 
Belles Lettres 

AVOWALS. By Georce Moore. Boni & 


Liveright. 1926. $2.50. 

For many years it has been the habit of 
George Moore to spread delight and con- 
fusion among bibliophiles by revising, re- 
writing, and reissuing his old books. It is 
less than a decade since “Avowals” was first 
hailed as an important contribution to mod- 
ern criticism, but already a new edition 
appears. According to the publisher, “the 
author has made corrections and additions 
so that this will remain the standard text.” 
Actually, nothing of the sort has occurred. 
Originally an elaborate, beautiful, and ex- 
pensive rarity from the Cuala Press, it is 
now available for popular consumption, but, 
save the omission of Chapter XIII, the 
contents of the two volumes are identical. 
This chapter, a lecture in French com- 
paring Balzac and Shakespeare, has been 
reprinted separately by Messrs. Boni & 
Liveright as one of the “Conversations in 
Ebury Street.” Perhaps its absence damages 
the continuity, mever too strong, of 
“Avowals,” but the change does not, of 
course, create a new book, as did Mr. 
Moore’s complete reconstruction of ‘“Me- 
moirs of My Dead Life,” and “Lewis Sey- 
mour,” for example. 

This bold claim aside, there is ample re- 
freshment for anyone in the ease of his 
gently narrative criticism. The guileful 
simplicity of Moore’s arguments with Ed- 
mund Gosse, the summaries of Kipling, 
Tolstoy, Turgeniev, and Henry James have 
lost no part of their attraction. It is not 
difficult to appreciate his methods, however 
little one agrees with his conclusions. With 
a subtle technical perfection learned from 
Pater and the Frenchmen who were his 
friends, he never attacks directly. Stealing 
upon his enemy from behind, making a 
devious approach, he smites him in the rear 
with the most amiable manner in the world. 
And even when the butt is so worn and 
pitiable an object as the English Novel, the 
blow is more than usually telling. Like 
Mr. Gosse, we are persuaded to believe that 
English genius has gone only into poetry, 
or for that matter, that the author of 
“Heloise and Abelard” believes it himself. 
The plan of attack is insidious; it may not 
be quite fair, but who could quibble about 
so dubious a thing as writer’s morality amid 
such prose? 

That there is more in “Avowals” than 
surprising opinions and pleasant reading 
may not be immediately evident, so fine is 
George Moore’s sense of rhythm, so smooth 
the varnish of perfect craft upon his work. 
But there are unsuspected depths, “volcanos 
under snows,” beneath the surface of this 
studiedly unstudied book; there is much 
that is enlightening, and many well con- 
sidered judgments based on the varieties of 
a great literary experience. 

READ AMERICA FIRST. By Rosert 
LitrELL. Harcourt, Brace. 1926. $2. 
Mr. Littell is an editor of The New Re- 
public; he also has a sense of humor. 
Faced by the doubtless grave responsibilities 
of his position and the yet more grave 
economic and political problems of his 





XLIM 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as received. 
Many of them will be reviewed later. 


stantly that these absurdities are correctly 
reported, and this high praise bestowed for 
sufficient reasons. The most unlikely sub- 
jects are insufficient to make Mr. Littell 
tedious; the major part of their expressible 
quality somehow emerges at once, Every- 
thing that he writes about anything is free 
from attitudes and prejudices, and is dic- 
tated by the circumstances inherent in the 
separate aspect of the American scene under 
inspection. The balance between excessive 
tolerance and the popular tendency to dyna- 
mite mosquitos is nicely struck. Considered 
purely as journalism (if that be possible 
in the case of such admirable prose), the 
impressions of Conrad and Lloyd George 
are well done jobs, giving us both the news 
value and the significance of each man. 
Mr. Littell’s skill and individuality are great. 
He and his book deserve much, 


colleagues, he has continued, surprisingly 
perhaps, to be thoroughly readable on all 
subjects. The collection of bits, pieces, 
criticisms, and oddments which he has dis- 
interred from his magazine and put together 
under the dubious title, “Read America 
First,” are almost all very good indeed. 
Many of them are considerably more than 
that. The worst are excellent reviews. 
The not wholly imaginary dialogues be- 
tween salesmen, motorists, publishers, first- 
nighters, and other unfortunate inhabitants 
of this land are his most distinctive con- 
tribution. These curious creatures, under 
Mr. Littell’s trained observation, become so 
many ably dissected museum specimens. 
Their talk has been overheard and repro- 
duced in the most natural and perfect way 
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has caught the actual feeling of contem- Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 
I he New Books porary existence, but in this case it is un- Mackail. Longmans. $3.75. 
necessary, for one reads, and knows in- Lookinc Forwarp anp OTuers. By Booth 
Tarkington. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 


Tue Minp oF Rome. 
Oxford University Press. 


Edited by Cyril Bailey. 
Biography 


VISIONS AND JEWELS. By 
OvyeED. Holt. 


MoysHEH 


1926. $2. 


“Visions and Jewels” is written by a man 
who has the right to speak authoritatively 
on both, for Moysheh Ovyed is a collector 
of jewels and dreamer of 
vari-colored dreams. Mr. Ovyed was born 
in Russia, and early emigrated to Loridon. 
Poverty and loneliness in a strange land, 
working on the sensitive nature of this man, 
have left their intricate impressions, have 
moulded his thought and his expression, but 
have left no bitterness. They have led 
rather to an aloofness paradoxically mingled 
which permit in 


vari-colored 


with sympathetic insight 


imaginable. If any publisher dares to Teceets dnp Geene, -Pokeie:~<ie tefaise 
raise his voice in public, after reading Hearn. Rudge. this autobiography—really a group of quite 
“Indiana Love,” he will prove himself a Caxton. By Nellie Slayton Aurner. Houghton separately and exquisitely turned essays—an 
brave man. Beware, O Boosters, Nobles of Mifflin. $6. , utter frankness without the unbearable 
the Mystic Shrine, Actors, Senators, Boy Boys THen AND Now. . By William Allen familiarity ‘which — self-revelation is so 
Scouts, and Bipedologists of America, for Ww) Macmillan. $1.25. prone to bring out in the human species. 
Mr. Littell is among you taking notes! Prequpices. Fifth Series. By H. L. Mencken. The author tells inimitable little tales of 
It is always hard to say how a writer Knopf. $2.50. (Continued on next page) 
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Two volumes. Over 500 illus- 
trations and 1400 pages. $10.00 


ADVENTUROUS 
RELIGION 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
A thrilling spiritual challenge to our age. 
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$2.00 
THE KAYS Mr. & Mrs. 
a HADDOCK 
RGARET DELAND 


IN PARIS, FRANCE 
By DONALD 
OGDEN STEWART 
“One great peal of laughter.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.00 





“Again demonstrates 
her right to be included 
in the company of the 
true novelists.”—N. Y. 
Times. $2.00 
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‘By the Author of "What Men Live By’’ 


ADVENTURES ON THE 


BORDERLANDS OF ETHICS 


By DR. RICHARD C. CABOT| 
A searching and stimulating discussion of vital 
$2.00 


modern ethical problems. 


JESUS 


Man of Genius 
By J. MIDDLETON 
MURRY 
“A sort of Ecce Homo for 
our generation . .. really 
pr fresh light on the 
central figure of all his- 
tory.” —Dean Inge. $2.50 


MY FRIEND, 
THE DOG 


By ALBERT 
PAYSON TERHUNE 











cM best seller 
for three seasons 


Why 
We Behave 
Like 
Human 
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THROUGH 
MANY WINDOWS 


By HELEN WOODWARD 
“Every American ought to read it.” 
—Dorothy Canfield. $2.50 


BySHEILAKAYE-SMITH 


“An uncommonly fine 
book.” —N. Y. Times. 


The EMERALD ¢ € 


of Catherine the Great 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrations by G. K. Chesterton 


Something entirely new in ~ 
detective stories combining 
thrills and laughter. 


PORTRAITS 
PORTENTS 


Striking pictures of dis- 
tinguished contempor- 
aries of various nations 
and diversified pursuits. 


WANAMAKER 


A definitive biography 


A companion volume Beings 
to“The Heart of a Dog” of a great —— 
with eight pages in color citizen for whom life 
and user aeaienp by ‘By GEORGE A. DORSEY was always a glorious 
Marguerite Kirmse. $3.50 adventure. 
$3.00 rise » Two vols., $10.00 
Wherever Books Are Sold 
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With am Introduction by HARRY ELMER BARNES 
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toric books of the conflict. 
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“The best Life of Longfellow in existence"’ 


A VICIORIAN 
AMERICAN 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
by Herbert Gorman 


“Mr, Gorman’s book is quite the best life of Longfellow 
q in existence. It immediately supersedes every other 
biography.’ --C. Hartley Gratton in N. ¥. Sun 


“The charm of A VICTORIAN AMERICAN lies in 
the brilliant manner in which Gorman has related 
Longfellow to his period and to his contemporaries, 
here and abroad. . ."’ —-Harry Salpeter in N. Y. World 


“By far the most pleasing aspect of Mr. Gorman’s 
biography is the degree to which Longfellow is made 
visible before the reader.” New York Times 


Fully Ulustrated Octavo, Net $5.00 
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The New Books 
Biography 


(Continued from preceding page) 
friends, Sokolov, Sholom Asch, Max Nor- 
dau, Ernest Rhys, Louis Golding, as, one 
comes to believe, only the Slav can tell 
them. There are stories, too, of unnamed 
people who come into “Cameo Corner” to 
look at and drape themselves in strings of 
cornelians, and to talk a few moments with 
the author-proprietor before vanishing again 
into the unknown. And all this is accom- 
plished in so gentle a style that it deceives 
one as to its consummate art. It is doubt- 
ful if the little volume, flower enclosed, 
with its frontispiece by Jacob Epstein, will 
appeal to the many, but it will bring a 
very real joy to the few, and that, one 
guesses, is exactly what the author would 
most desire. 


THE WHITE DEVIL’S MATE. By 
Lewis STANTON PALEN. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1926. $2.50. 

One of the White officers, who seems to 
have cut quite a dash in the operations 
against the Bolsheviks in the Black Sea 
region, wore a Caucasian uniform which 
included a big white fur cap. This cap, 
and his reputation for fearlessness and re- 
lentlessness, won him the nickname among 
the Reds, of the “White Devil of the Black 
Sea”—at any rate, so we were told, when 
his story, written by Mr. Lewis Stanton 
Palen, was published under that title a year 
or two ago. 

Now Mr. Stanton, again acting as 
amenuensis, offers “The White Devil’s 
Mate”—i. e., the same adventures, or some 
of them, seen from the point of view of 
the White officer’s wife. Both persons are 
said to be real people, and according to their 
collaborator, have now found foothold for 
themselves in France, the husband as a 
carpenter, the wife as seamstress, and are 
there building up a home. 

With the exception of a few bits of 
rather obvious Baedekerizing the book— 
written in the first person—sounds like an 
authentic record of actual experience. These 
experiences, melodramatic as they often are, 
were more or less the common lot in Russia 
and on the edges of it during the early 
days of the Revolution, and the various 
White counter attacks. The novelty of this 
record, in so far as it does not merely 
echo other refugee stories, is that the wife 
accompanied her husband through most of 
his adventures, and if not actually a part 
of them, at any rate saw them from the 
point of view of that member of the family 
who had to listen to the shooting in the 
distance while she stayed at home with the 
baby and got her husband’s supper. A 
touch of reality is given every now and 
then by her frank dismay at her husband’s 
bloodthirstiness, a common enough madness 
in the Russia of those days, and her woman’s 
comment that “Serge has become quite im- 
possible.” 

Various cities of Southern Russia, the 
Crimea, Caucasus, and Constantinople, come 
into the story. The White officer’s wife 
appears to be a woman of pluck, resource- 
fulness, and humor. If no very illumin- 
ating or significant comment emerges from 
this long string of adventures, it is some- 
thing, at any rate, in such a diary, to tell 
what happened, and tell it simply. 


VaLentino As I Knew Him. By S. George 

New York: Macy-Masius. 

Epcar ALLAN Por—tTHe Man. By Mary E. 
Puituips. Winston. 2 vols. $10 net. 
ADVENTURES AND Conressions. By William 

Lyon Phelps. Scribners. $2. 

MontTevervi, His Lire anp Worx. By Henry 
Pruniéres. Translated by Marie D. Machie. 
Dutton. $4. 

My Own Srory. By Fremont D. Older. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

H. R. H. By F. E. Verney. $2.50 net. 

Tue Lire or Caprain ALonso pE CONTRERAS. 
Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
Knopf. 

CrasHING THUNDER. 
Appleton. 2.50. 

Hayven. By Michel Brenet. 
versity Press. $2. 

A BisiiocGrapuy oF Sir ApoLtpuus WILLIAM 
Warp. By A. T. Bartholomew. With a 
Memoir by T. F. Tout. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (Macmillan). 


ry 
Silman. 


Doran. 


Edited by Paul Radin. 


Oxford Uni- 


RAMBLES WiTH ANATOLE France. Lippincott. 
$5. 

Tue Heretic’s DeFEnse. 
Smith. Scribners. $1.50. 

A Tacx witnH JosepH Conrav. By R. L. 
Mégroz. London: Elkin Mathews. 


By Henry Preserved 


A Great Niece’s Journats. Extracts from the 


Journals of Fanny Anne Burney. Edited by 
Margaret S. Rolt. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 
Parson AND His’ FRrieEnps. 
Edited by Garland Greever. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 


Guy pve Maupassant. By 
Knopf. $4 net. 

Amy Lower. By Clement Wood. Vinal. $2.59, 

THIERS AND THE Frencu Monarcuy. By Jojp 
M. S. Allison. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

SoLpIeERs AND STATESMEN. By Sir William 


Ernest Boyd 


Robertson. Scribners. 2 vols. 
Up Stream. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Modern 
Library. 
Drama 
Saturpar NIGHT. By Jacinto Benavente, 


Scribners. $1. 
Juarez AND MAxXMIILIAN. 
Simon & Schuster. 

Tue Best Prays oF 1925-1926. 
Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3. 
New Prays ror Mummers. By Glenn Hughes, 
Seattle: University of Washington Bookstore, 
European Dramatists. By Archbald Hender. 

som. Appleton. $3.50. 


By Franz Werfel, 


By Burns 


Economics 


Tue Evotution oF Mopern CAPITALism. By 
John A. Hobson. Scribners. 

Tax-Exempt SECURITIES AND THE SuRTAX. By 
Charles O. Hardy. Macmillan. $2. 


Wortp MiGRATION AND Lazor. By John W, 
Brown. Amsterdam. 

Education 
New Scuoors For Oper STUDENTS. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. Macmillan. $2.50. 
LIBERALISM AND AMERCAN’ EDUCATION. By 
Allen Oscar Hansen. Macmillan. 


Apventures 1N Hapit-CraFt. By Henry Park 


Schaumer. Macmillan. $2. 

Origins oF EpucaTion AMONG PRIMITIVE 
Prorte. By W. D. Hambly. Macmillan, 
$7.50. 

Pior anv Ipea Psycuotocy. By Benjamin 


Christopher Leeming. Schroeder. $2.50. 


Fiction 
THE DELICATESSEN HUSBAND. By 

FLorENcE Guy SEABuURY. _ Illustrated 

by Clarence Day, Jr. Harcourt, Brace. 

1926. $2.50. 

A thin, tired young chap with a long 
list of groceries, sprawled in a feminine 
hand, crowding against the counter of a 
delicatessen while his self-supporting wife 
struggles home from her gainful occupa- 
tion—such is the pathetic hero of many of 
Mrs. Seabury’s whimsical essays about the 
modern woman. Several of these essays 
have appeared in Harper’s Magazine, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, and The New Republi. 
Collected in one volume they form an 
amusing and penetrating commentary upon 
certain phases of modern urban life. 
Clarence Day’s very clever humorous sketches 
give added zest to the volume. Usually 
satisfied to be merely whimsically amusing, 
at least once in each essay Mrs. Seabury 
states succinctly and seriously the raison 
@étre of the episode she describes. 

In all there are twenty-three of these 
essays upon the emancipated woman and the 
submerged man, and in them Mrs. Seabury 
succeeds pretty well in touching upon mos 
of the major disturbances in this unsettling 
metropolis. 


A CHILD IS BORN. By RAYMONDE 
MACHARD, ‘Translated by Madelaine 
Boyd. New York: The Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. 1926. $2. 

“Tu Enfanteras,” the book which won 
a grand prix from the French Academy, 
has now been translated into English by 
Madelaine Boyd under the none too literal 
title, “A Child Is Born.” The French 
Academy prizes are awarded very largely 
on the basis of style, and this necessarily 
suffers a grave sea-change in translation. 
As for the matter of the book, it is an 
intimate journal of a pregnant woman 
which at its best, which is far from being 
the major part, is reminiscent of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, and at its worst, which cover 
a fair portion, reminds one unpleasantly of 
our own succés de scandale, “I, Mary Me 
Lane.” In explaining her motive for th 
work—is an era approaching when author 
will be required to produce an apologis 
pro sua scripta with each volume?— 
Madame Machard has said that she searched 
in vain through the libraries for some book 
on this subject and found nothing. “Since 
the first child was born, not one mother has 
ever consented to uncover the mystery. ! 
was greatly astonished. Was it incapability? 
However little they could have shown to 
future mothers, it would have helped them 
to face this unknown with less fear. . 
Was it some curious modesty? I could not 
imagine it2? The book, which does reveal 
the psychic and spiritual life of one womat 
after her “annunciation” is said to have 
found a large audience in France, and # 
likely to do the same in America. 

THE ROSE-LIT STREET. By Ross 
MUND NUGENT. Appleton. 1926. $2 
This is an old-fashioned romance, laid i# 

England and on the Continent. For it 
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appeal it depends largely upon sentiment. 
The principal character is a young Eng- 
lishman, brought up in Paris, who has de- 
seended to writing rapturous reports of the 
Paris fashions for English and American 
audiences, which he signs “Corinne-Marie” 
or “Madeleine.” He is, of course, of ex- 
cellent family, and, equally inevitably, en- 
counters a wealthy relative at Deauville, 
who invites him to enjoy the hospitality of 
his ancestral halls. Relinquishing the world 
of personalized and syndicated styles, he 
prepares to recuperate and write a serious 
and worthy work amid the joys of English 
country-life. Unfortunately, he falls in 
love with the niece of the old caretaker on 
his uncle’s estate, and leads a far from 
peaceful existence. By one of those de- 
lightfully convenient coincidences, how- 
ever, the young lady turns out to be not 
merely the caretaker’s niece, but also, and 
far more importantly, the well known 
musical comedy-star, Miss Rachel Tristram, 
who was spending a quiet holiday with her 
obscure relatives, and who, just to be a 
tease, did not at first reveal her astonishing 
identity to the young man she loves. There 
are a great many complications before the 
pair are established in safe matrimony and 
a Prince’s Gate flat. Modern labels and 
conversation give the old, old story a 
curious air of masquerade. Miss Nugent 
can write well when her flood of sweet 
feelings subsides sufficiently to permit it. 


LIGHT FINGERS. By Frank Lorp. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 1926. $2. 

There is an uncanny reality in the pages 
of this poignant story which gives one the 
impression of reading a book whose 
fictional people actually existed. Mr. 
Lord, having been a New York Assistant 
District Attorney (we think he served in the 
exciting days of the Whitman régime), 
knows the metropolitan underworld of the 
recent past as few writing men have. His 
principals are “Fingers” Anne Torello, an 
incorrigible shoplifter, and her luckless son, 
Sammy, the latter born in a prison cell of 
an unknown father. At nine Sammy, the 
narrator, is taken from his erring mother 
to be adopted by honest strangers, while 
Anne is sentenced to a long “stretch” in 
Auburn. It is evident from the first that 
against such a heritage, in spite of his con- 
stant endeavor to go “straight,” Sammy has 
slight chance. Life downs him repeatedly 
and unfairly, but in the end a modest re- 
ward and a reasonable hope of future well- 
being are vouchsafed him. 


THE CHEYNE MYSTERY. (An Inspec- 
tor French Story.) By FREEMAN WILLS 
Crorts. A. & C. Boni. 1926. $2. 
The pride of Scotland Yard here acquits 

himself in brilliant style, but is not called 
into the case until the tale is two-thirds 
done. Prior to his entrance, the action 
consists of an ill-matched struggle between 
a determined young man and a band of 
rogues who have wrested from him a 
mysterious cipher tracing. After several 
attempts have been made upon his life, the 
persecuted youth appeals to Inspector French 
for aid, and thereafter, of course, the 
gang’s days at liberty are numbered. What 
the symbols of the cipher disclose, when at 
last they are correctly solved, may not be 
divulged without impairing the interest of 
an uncommonly good detective story. 


THE GLORY OF EGYPT. By Louis 

Moressy, Doran. 1926. $2. 

The author of this novel projects the 
supernatural against a conventional back- 
ground, and an exotic aura of the mysticism 
of ancient Tibet fails to compensate for the 
outworn trappings of a commonplace mys- 
tery story. Its characterizations are puerile, 
descriptive passages appear sketchily drawn, 
the plot is insignificant, and the reader is 
constantly exasperated by the repeated post- 
ponement of the dénouement. The volume 
everywhere gives evidence of having been 
imperfectly conceived, hurriedly written, 
and cleverly disguised. 


THREE WOMEN. By FaitH BALpwin. 
Dodd Mead. 1926. $2. 


The three women in this case lived in 
Washington Square and had a most unhappy 
time of it for many years. The eldest, 
Louisa Sheldon, was one of those disagree- 
able dowagers, fated by an author to bring 
tragedy into her family by her sheer desire 
to dominate. Having spoiled her son’s mar- 
riage, and, in the best scene of the book, 
denied his wife entrance to his death cham- 
ber, she turns to his child. This addition 
to the legion of righteously scandalous 
young heroines defeats the old lady, how- 
ever, with surprisingly little trouble. She 
induces her mother to leave the Sheldon 
mansion and the terrible mother-in-law, 
who is carried off by a convenient stroke 
immediately after. Unfortunately all the 
property goes to the grand-daughter any- 


way, and the triumph of her revolt must 
have been a little dampened by the feeling 
that in spite of everything she would have 
to return and live in that awful house. 

The opportunities of this narrative, which 
also includes two elaborate love affairs, are 
considerable, and Miss Baldwin has taken 
most of them more than competently. Less 
of a definite atmosphere, perhaps, and less 
temporal detail than is desirable have been 
added to the story. As a result, the three 
women seem exceptional characters, per- 
sonified traits, rather than representative 
creations of differing environments. In- 
stead of a conflict between old and new, 
which the author apparently intended, a 
study of monumental selfishness has resulted. 
There are moments, indeed, when the grand- 
mother becomes merely an incredible carica- 
ture, which ceases to dominate the reader. 
Lapses into a_ bastard  impressionalistic 
journalese detract occasionally from the 
effect of the author’s customarily clear and 
enjoyable writing. 


THE MISSING ISLAND. By OswaLp 
KENDALL, Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2. 
The majority of sea tales, ancient and 

modern, have treasure hunting for their 

motive, and Mr. Kendall’s story is not 
among the exceptions. In this instance it is 
the salvage of an enormous lumber raft, 
stranded upon the coast of an uncharted 
island of the southeastern Pacific, that sup- 
plies a variation of the theme. Captain 
Hawks, master and owner of a large 
auxilary yacht, leads a carefully picked crew 
in quest of the raft’s recovery. His ship is 
wrecked and sunk by fire off the island, all 
hands reaching the shore safely, soon to 
discover that a rival salvage expedition has 
arrived, but not departed, before their 
coming. ‘The action of the yarn here be- 
latedly tightens up and unfolds swiftly, 

though up to that point it is directed at a 

pace far too slow and indecisive. Several 

of the characters also appeared in Mr. 

Kendall’s “The Romance of the Martin 

Conner,” an infinitely better story. 


CUSTODY CHILDREN. By EVERETT 

Younc. Holt. 1926. $2.50. 

“Custody Children” is not an important 
contribution to American literature, but it 
is a significant piece of documentary evi- 
dence upon one aspect of modern life, and 
it is an interesting and fluent narrative. 
Mr. Young has set out to expose the prob- 
lems and dangers inherent in promiscuous 
divorce—in divorce resorted to by the so- 
called fashionable because the participants 
are morally flabby and have not the courage 
to face the inevitable difficulties of married 
life, and who prefer, instead, to embark 
upon a new matrimonial adventure, sure 
that no such problems will arise again. 

The narrative floats vaguely from New 
York to Newport to Paris in the wake of 
the restless and selfishly vicious people who 
are described. The central problem with 
which the author is concerned is not what 
happens to these useless arbiters of fashion, 
who fritter away their lives seeking escape 
from all unpleasantness, especially from the 
unpleasant necessity of developing a certain 
amount of moral stamina, but what is to 
become of the virtually orphaned children 
of such parents. He also inquires deeply 
into the causes of that moral flabbiness 
which is the one common characteristic of 
these restless manikins. 

The story pictures the slow disintegration 
of a splendid girl, born to wealth and posi- 
tion, and endowed with all manner of good 
instincts. When she is still young, her 
mother starts to collect husbands, and to 
live in hotels all over the world, while 
Clodi is left to the care of a procession 
of governesses, each of whom starts in upon 
the assumption that her predecessor had had 
all the wrong methods. The girl grows 
up almost illiterate and altogether undis- 
ciplined. Slowly her generous and im- 
pulsive love for her parents, for her step- 
fathers, and for her few friends is stifled, 
and she, like them, becomes hard, shallow, 
and selfish. In the end, disillusioned, but 
without the courage to reform, Clodi gives 
to her puritan first husband complete control 
of her only child that he, at least, may 
avoid her fate. 

It is a powerful novel in its way—power- 
ful because the author has a real grasp 
upon his subject, and because he refuses 
to let any consideration keep him from 
accomplishing what he set out to do. The 
book falls down lamentably from time to 
time, but it always picks itself up and 
pushes on relentlessly. The characterization 
is most uneven—it is as though we saw the 
people through a telescope that was con- 
stantly getting out of focus. Occasionally 
they become so blurred as to be indis- 
tinguishable, but then, a moment later, they 
are sharplv defined and real. 

(Continued on next page) 














H. G. WELLS’ MASTERPIECE 


In a New, Elaborately Illustrated Edition 


The New Pictorial | 


Outline of History 


“It you start at the first page and read slowly and 
sympathetically to the last, you will not only fill in 
vast gasp in your ignorance, but will also place what- 
ever you do happen to know in some relation to the 
rest of human life.”— Walter Lippman in: Vanity Fair 


NEW TEXT: The original “Outline” has. been com- 
pletely recast or rewritten and new material added 
throughout. The post-war chapters are entirely new. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS: The story of man is told 
in pictures as well as words—the author has searched 
the world to make the pictorial record complete. 


NEW PRINTING: The litho offset process of re- 
production makes this a beautiful book, easy to 
read. The format and binding are new. 


See this New Outline at your bookstore; 
full description on request. 2 vols. $15.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


New York Boston San Francisco 
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A translation of Jacob W assermann’s latest 
book. Under tts German title,“Laudin Und 
Die Seinen,” it is the European sensation. 
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by JACOB 
WASSERMANN 


Author of 
THE WORLD'S ILLUSION 
Translated by 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


UDWIG LEWISOHN, who introduced 

THE WORLD'S ILLUSION to the Ameri- 

can lic, calls WEDLOCK an even 
greater novel than that masterpiece. 


At all bookstores. $2.50. 
LIVERIGHT, NEW YOR 
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Law Against Inbreeding; ‘The 


Love Romance of the Tapeworm; 
The Worm That Eats Its Mother After Birth; The Animal 
in Man; The Contrast Between Male and Female Love; Polyg- 
amy, Polyandry and Monogamy; Communal Marriage; Natural 
History of Prostitution; The Wonder of Creation. 


LOVE LIFE IN NATURE 


by WILHELM BOLSCHE 
Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 























by Maxwell Bodenheim 


Author of “Blackguard;” “Crary Man,” “Replenishing Jessica,” etc. 


) Dyers erg has taken a part of New York that is not in the 
guide books. Out of its violent life he has drawn a story 
whose actors are prize-fighters, bootleggers, night-club perform- 
ers, demi-mondaines — and its theme the heroic struggle and es- 
cape of one girl (the opposite of Jessica, of REPLENISHING 
JESSICA) fighting for her innocence. 


Here is New York as Villon would have found it and written about 
it NINTH AVENUE is Bodenheim’s finest novel. $2.00 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


THE ALLBRIGHTS. By 
MARSHALL. Dodd, Mead. 
When Archibald Marshall’s novels first 

began to appear, a number of critical repu- 
tations were staked upon the prophecy that 
the mantle of Trollope—if the postal in- 
spector wore a mantle—had fallen upon his 
shoulders, Unfortunately, Mr. Marshall’s 
recent books have done nothing to add to 
the reputation of these prophets. He bids 
fair to publish as many tales as Trollope 
himself, but there the likeness ceases. 

In “The Allbrights,” as in so many of 
his other novels, he writes pleasantly and 
for the most part easily—much too easily at 
times—of charming and comfortable mem- 
bers of the English gentry, but he has ex- 
actly nothing to say about them. The ad- 
vent of an elderly aunt from America, po- 
tentially wealthy and meddlesome, and the 
possibility that the son of the house may or 
may not marry an actress, these precipitate 
whatever action there is. Aunt Abigail and 
Dolly, the actress, achieve a certain amount 
of individuality—some of it unconvincing 
but the other characters are made of puff- 
paste rolled exceedingly thin, and the author 
gives us scant reason for being concerned 
about the affairs of any of them. 

“The Allbrights,” however, will furnish 
innocuous, leisurely, undisturbing entertain- 
ment to convalescents, sufferers from in- 
somnia, and young persons whose parents 
forbid them stronger fare. It is thoroughly 
“nice” and very “readable,” with here and 
there touches of shrewd observation and 
But compared with 


ARCHIBALD 
1926. $2. 





gentle, unforced humor. 
the sort of thing we had reason at one time 
to hope Mr. Marshall might offer us, it 
is as disappointing as a synthetic beverage— 
and as obviously manufactured. 


SHOT TOWERS. By Joun T. McInryre. 

Stokes. $2.50. 

With detail and abundant sincerity Mr. 
MclIntyre has written an old-fashioned novel 
of the pre-machine age. Though it is laid 
in America, the scheming, successful, com- 
mercial America before the twentieth cen- 
tury, there is little definitely “Yankee” in 
it. A few externals, mentions of Harrigan 
and Hart and other theatrical figures, are 
the sole links with the violent and striving 
national existence. ‘The feeling of a com- 
fortable land, filled with good things and 
good natured people in the abstract, is pains- 
takingly conveyed instead. Centering about 
the livery stable and the butcher’s shop 
rather than the farm, it has nevertheless a 
rural atmosphere. Mr. MclIntyre has 
created characters in profusion against this 
background, and woven them loosely to- 
gether about the figure of a widow en- 
gaged in a mysterious quest. Not infre- 
quently the minor people are given humors 
and peculiarities on the Dickensian scale, and 
their conversations reported in full regard- 
less of their relationship to the plot. The 
intricacy and length of the narrative tends 
to lessen its effectivenss, turning sympathy 
at the end away from the story of Mrs. 
The conception of the whole has obviously 
been on the grand Victorian plan, and much 
of the writing is not unworthy of its scope. 
A large and spacious attempt, resulting in 
considerable tediousness and some excellent 
things, “Shot Towers” is reminiscent of 
those elaborate colored calendars in vogue 
not so many years ago; they presented har- 
vest or tavern scenes, filled with vegeables 
and animals of formidable size and with 
meat and drink in enormous quantities. 
Everyone was thoroughly healthy and ro- 
bust and good humored in the English man- 
ner, but there was no life in them. A well 
executed literary set-piece, Mr. MclIntyre’s 
novel may please devotees of the good old 
days, but it has too little narrative energy 
and too little subtlety to impress anyone 


reading without an anti-modernity complex. 
i 


1926. 


THE BENSON MURDER CASE. By S. 
S. VAN Dine. Scribners. 1926. $2. 
Mr. Van Dine has already made his Philo 

Vance memorable in detective fiction. And 
that he quotes from the admirable Melville 
Davisson Post on his title page is a good 
omen. This detective story, whose plot we 
shall not divulge, is written with more dis- 
tinction than the average run and can be 
recommended to those who like such tales 
with a New York setting. 


THE DEAD RIDE HARD. By Louts 
JosEPH VANCE. Lippincott. 1926. $2. 
Mr. Vance, an indefatigable writer of 

graphic second-rate novels, since the days of 

his B titles, “The Brass Bowl,” “The Black 

Bag,” etc., starts “The Dead Ride Hard,” 


with a burst of energetic melodrama that 
promises a rattling and quite unbelievable 
yarn to follow. The promise is lived up 
to. The days of the Red Tenor in Buda 
Pesth are scene for the story and a beau. 
tiful woman the centre of it. The whole 
highly exciting romance goes forward with 
gusto, Here is good light reading for a 
railway journey and a book to give to the 
porter at the end thereof. It bears no 
actual relation to literature, but melodrama 
has its uses. 


{ 
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THE PAINTED ROOM. By Marcarer 

Witson. Harpers. 1926. $2. 

Only a trace of the power that flowed 
through “The Able McLaughlins” and 
showed itself intermittently in “The Ken. 
worthys” can be found in Margaret Wil. 
son’s latest novel. A sequel to “The Ken. 
worthys,” “The Painted Room” 
the fortunes of Emily, Bob, and Martha 
Kenworthy where, in the earlier narrative, 
they were dropped, The idea of the sequel 
has proved a trap to catch Miss Wilson; it 
leads her into awkward and involved re. 


takes up 


capitulation to no visible profit. In this 
novel we long for Jim and Bronson Ken. 
worthy, for they were real people, not two. 
dimensional, bookish creations. But we long 
in vain, and all we find is one more tract 
holding up to horror-stricken inspection the 
well-worn younger generation. Martha 
Kenworthy is a water-brained flapper, with 
about as much individuality as a Ford; her 
adolescent missteps and apprehensions are 
lacking in credibility, although at one point 
they have the force of evangelical hysteria, 
At times it seems almost as if Miss Wilson 
were writing a supplement to the dog-eared 
book of facts, “What a Young Girl Should 
Know.” The rest of the characters are no 
better, and sometimes worse, than Martha. 
They are never alive, and their great num- 
ber is but one contributing factor to the 
formlessness of the book as a whole. 


POWDERED ASHES. By TuHEOoDATE 
GEOFFREY. Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $2, 


Theodate Geoffrey’s intimate knowledge 
of Japanese life was proved by her very 
popular story, “An Immigrant in Japan.” 
She now makes new use of that knowledge 
in providing a background for a touch 
and go mystery story in which murder, ab- 
duction, international political intrigue, 
firing squads, aeroplanes, and similar details 
keep an interested reader quickly turning 
the pages. As such stories go, “Powdered 
Ashes” deserves preferential rating. 


DEAD MEN’S TALES. By BENNET Cop- 


PLESTONE. Houghton Mifflin. 1926. 
$2.50. 
This is a_ series of thirteen sketches 


founded upon some historical incident in 
the lives of such famous adventurers as 
Captain Kidd, Alexander Selkirk, Drake, 
Hawkins, Paul Jones, Captain Cook, and 
Magellan, ‘They are apparently the result 
of skilful historical investigation. Mr. 
Copplestone makes use of slightly-known 
notes, diaries, legal documents, etc., and 
throws a new, if not altogether illuminating 
light, upon these glamorous and_ half 
fictitious characters of the past. 


HERE COME SWORDS! 
BRISBANE. New York: 
1926. $2. 

Here is a well contrived and_ pleasant 
story which, within its obvious limitations, 
admirably fullfils itself. The author tells 
a tale of love and adventure in a somewhat 
vague medieval Italy. Those were (for 
fictional purposes) glorious days when men 
were supermen and ladies paragons. So for 
hero we have the intrepid young duke who 
has been ousted from his rightful realm of 
Nona, and is now fighting his way back 
with a sword in his hand and a parcel of 
clever tricks in his head. For heroine there 
is a lovely lady in a walled garden who 
has refused to recognize the evil sway of 
the usurper. Having upheld the cause of 
the young duke against bitter odds she is 
appropriately rewarded in the end with his 
hand. 

But before this happy and inevitable end- 
ing is accomplished there are enough sword 
fights and close squeaks to hold the reader. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
romance is the lack of triangular formation 
in either of the two love stories (besides the 
amorous and exiled duke is a young 
painter, a gallant and engaging enough 
young fellow). For such a story of diffi- 
culties bravely overcome and love at last 
crowned with success, the obstacles should 
be mountainous, and the ladies won only 
after prodigious opposition either on theif 
part or on the part of fate. Neither duke 
nor painter have rivals nor adverse ladies 
and the result is a certain saltlessness in the 


By Coutts 
Dodd, Mead. 
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Sherwood 
Anderson’s 


latest book 


In the mood of A Story Teller’s 
Story, Anderson writes the 
great adventure of a boy’s 
growing out into the world. 
Glowingly recreated is the ex- 
pansive Midwest of a genera- 
tion ago. It is the most under- 
Standing record of happy 
childhood since Anatole 
France’s “Little Pierre.” 


At all Bookstores $3.00 














THE — 
ofa 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Everett Dean Martin 
WHAT IS WORTH KNOWING? 
Does knowledge really help us? What do 
people expect to become when they set out 
to improve their minds? What are the essen- 
tials of a liberal education? This book is not 
concerned with schools or colleges but undertakes 
to determine what an educated person really 
is. $3.00 


MODERN SCIENCE 
and 


PEOPLE’S HEALTH 


Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg 


THIS IS THE STORY 
of what science is doing for people's health. 
A group of distinguished authorities, an ana- 
tomist, chemist, physiologist, psychiatrist, 
bacteriologist, and former public health offi- 
cial have joined forces to give to the general 
public, in clear language, the “‘secrets’’ of the 
remarkable advances in medical science. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 


W-WNORTON & CO: 

















“Distinguished work” 
—N. Y. Times. 


Preface to 
a Life | 


A new Novel by the Author of 
“Miss Lulu Bett” 


ZONA GALE 


“‘Preface to a Life’ simply 
cannot be sidestepped.” — 
Harry Hansen in 


N. Y. World. 


“There is no drop in this 
book, no sense of inadequacy 
in either method or mater- 
ial, no gap in expression or 
observation or understand- 
ing.” N. Y. Times. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 
THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK | 
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taste of the love story. The book is de- 
pendent in its interest on the successful 
overthrow of the tyrant, and even more on 
an originality of incident with which Mr. 
Brisbane ornaments his tale. For instance, 
there is the charming and frivolous little 
ape, always dressed as a holy father, and 
there is the amusing accident by which the 


exiled duke comes to be painted as St. 
Michael upon the walls of his rival’s 
palace. 


All in all this is a good book of its type 
—the only question is do you like the type? 


Dracon’s Biroop. By Romer Wilson. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Srraicgut Sapiinc. By Rachel Swete Mac- 
Namara. Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

THe Mararet Mystery. By Olga Hartley. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

THe Man Wuo Cannot Diz. By Thames 
Williamson. Small, Maynard. 2.50 net. 

Tue Orner Door. By a Gentleman with a 
Duster. Doran. $2 net. 

BeroreE THE BoMBARDMENT. By Osbert Sit- 
well. Doran. 2.50 net. 

Stories AND Dramas. By Leo N. Tolstoy. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

A Deputy Was Kino. By G. B. Stern. Knopf. 
LiGHTING SEVEN CANDLES. By Cynthia 
Lombardi. Appleton. $2. 


Tue Last Day. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
A. & C. Boni. $2. 


Ix Days THAT Are Deapv. By Sir Hugh Clif- 


ford. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Tue Lenore. By Terence O'Donnell. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 

PreFace To A Lire. By Zona Gale. . Appleton. 
$2 

Broken Necks. By Ben Hecht. Covici. $2.50. 


Tue MassincuaM Buttrerrcy. By J. S. Fletcher. 


Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

Lirtte Benny’s Boox. By Lee Pape. Macy- 
Masius. $2. 

Tue FEeLLonsHip oF THE Froc. By Edgar 
Wallace. $2 net. 

Tues—e Orv Suapves. By Georgette Heyer. 
Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

Revetry. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. Boni 


& Liveright. $2. 

RENEWED FROM WitnHouT. By Charles Edmund 
DeLand. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Torch Press. 
$2. 

Saint Micuaev’s Gown. 
Putnams. $2. 


By H. Bedford-Jones. 


THUNDERHAWK. By David Wolf Anderson. 
Doubleday page. $2 net. 

KinGpom’s oF THE Wortpv. By Margaretta 
Tuttle. Putnams. $2. 

CorFEE AND Conspiracy. By Thomas Grant 


Springer. Vinal. $2. 
Monsieur. By George Challis. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2. 


Doctor Tuorne. By Anthony Trollope. Orx- 
ford University Press. 80 cents. 

Our Wiser Sons. By Ralph Straus. Holt. 

THe Wisuinc Carpet. By Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. Appleton. $2. 

Brack Jacx Davy. By 
Appleton. $2. 


John M. Oskison. 


Tue AvutToBioGRAPHY oF A CHINESE Dos. 
Edited by his Missus, Florence Ayscough, 
Illustrated by Lucille Douglass. Houghton 
Miffin. $2. 

Sea Wuispers. By W. W. Jacobs. Scribners. 
$2. 

Scott Burton’s Craim. By Edward G. Cheyney. 
Appleton. $1.75. 

Tue Istanp Mam. By Clarice N. Detzer. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 

Out or THe Cray. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 


Tue Vicar or WaxerFietp. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. 

To Meer Mr. Stranrey. By Dorothy Johnson. 
Longmans. $2. 

Tue Return oF THE Native. By 
Hardy. Modern Library. 


Thomas 


Juvenile 


MEDDLESOME MATTY. By Jane and 
ANNE TayLor. Viking. 1926. $1.75. 
This slim volume, with its gay color 

illustrations and its naively didactic poems, 
should prove as charming to children as it 
is engaging to their elders. Its authors, 
who reached womanhood at the opening of 
the eighteenth century, wrote with frankly 
moralistic intention, but managed to do so 
with the same unoffending simpliicty that 
renders Miss Edgeworth’s “Moral Tales,” 
and “Parent’s Assistant,” pleasing despite 
their invariable inculcation of virtue, Their 
verses are simple and frequently lagging, 
but the boys and girls pictured in them 
are sufficiently lifelike in their pranks and 
their naughtinesses to lend them appeal to 
the children who may read of them. The 
book is winsome in spirit, and charming in 
physical makeup. 


NUMBER FOUR JOY STREET. Apple- 


ton. $2.50. 

Those many children who have rejoiced 
in the three volumes that preceded it, will 
extend a ready welcome to “Number Four 
Joy Street.” In it they will find again 
contributions by Walter de la Mare, 
Laurence Housman, Lord Dunsany and 
others of the writers who have lent distinc- 


1926. 


tion to the series. They will find, too, a 
lavish supply of line drawings and colors 
plates, and verse as well as prose. This 
is one of the volumes to remember for 
Christmas giving. 


THE SHADOW-CUT-OUT BOOK. By 
G. F. Scorson CLark. Stokes. 1926. $1. 
There is likely to be much mirth among 

younger folk when the original (and por- 
tentous) silhouettes of Charlie Chaplin, 
Babe Ruth, Rudolph Valentino, and other 
stars are released from these pages and 
thrown on the wall with the aid of a 
flashlight. Mothers and teachers look and 
look vainly very often for some new form 
of amusement; and large brothers will be 
proud and happy to act as showmen. There 
is no young man living who does not like 
shadow pictures when he can have the joy 
of exhibiting them. 


TORO OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE. By 
LEO WALMSLEY. Doran. 1926. $2. 
The African pigmy comes to life and 

breathes with cadenced respiration in this 

compelling little drama of the Congo. Kip- 
ling has by no means said the last word 
about the jungle nor is its voice destined 

forever to remain silent. The deep, vi- 

brant pulse of Africa can be sensed on every 

page, and Toro joins hands with Mowgli in 

a conspiracy to defy time and space. Mr. 

Walmsley has almost a virgin field at his 

disposal and the book stands as a distinct 

adjunct to literature as well as to sociology. 

The character of Toro dominates the 
story in spite of the wealth of descriptive 
material which the author uses to great 
advantage. Notwithstanding his diminutive 
stature, he is a born fighter and his exploits 
and strange adventures take on deeper sig- 
nificance as the author progresses. Human 
sympathies are as keenly aroused as if the 
protagonists were our own contemporaries 
and the jungle monsters but obstacles to 
contend with daily. Mr. Walmsley has 
achieved little short of a triumph in the 
happy marriage of his prose style and sub- 
ject matter. 

) 

IN THE BEGINNING. A First History 
for Little Children. By Eva ERLEIGH. 
Doubleday, Page. 1926. 

A publisher’s’ note tells us that this book 
came to be written because a modern mother 
could not find for her six year old son a 
simple, yet informative, story of how history 
and the world we know began. Mrs. 
Erleigh has therefore started in at the be- 
ginning of things, with the pre-historic crea- 
tures roaming the earth, and has progressed 
from them to the development of Man 
from the time he lived in a tree and did not 
know how to make a fire, through the 
splendor of the Roman Empire. It has 
all been written simply and clearly, with 
that definiteness of detail which children 
crave, and for a condensed account for 
very young readers we think the author has 
been fairly successful. But somehow the 
book isn’t as vivid or full of poetry as we 
should have liked it to be. Perhaps it 
shouldn’t be compared with the Van Loon 
“Story of Mankind,” but one does so 
inevitably and to this book’s disadvantage. 
The Van Loon book was for older children, 
of course, but couldn’t some of the beauty 
and vigor and fascination of the past be 
set down in simpler words for the very 
young? We believe it could. And we be- 
lieve that this book almost does it. Still, 
almost is a long way from complete suc- 
We think that a little less conven- 
illustrations would have 


cess. 
tional, academic 
helped, too. 


UNDER THE ROWAN TREE. By AsBIE 
FARWELL Brown. Houghton Mifflin. 
1926. $1.75. 

Stories of fairies, of friendly animals, of 
children of different lands, and each with 
the exception of two or three fillers like 
“The Bear’s Party” beautifully done, con- 
stitute this volume. It is a cycle to be 
proud of and one that will while away 
many long hours. The initial story, “Fritz- 
and-Franz,” “The Angel and the Gargoyle,” 
“The Bells of Malket” and the “Yankee 
Balloon” are its brightest stars. For chil- 
dren up to twelve. 
SHEN OF THE SEA. 

man. Illustrated by Else Hasselriis. 

$2. 

THE 


By Arthur Bowie Chris- 

Dutton. 

Curisrmas Reinpeer. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Macmillan. $1. 

Becxy Lanpers. By Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner. Macmillan. $2. 

Tue Amateur ENTERTAINERS. By 
erick Collins. Appleton. $2. 

Tue Seven VoyaGes oF SINBAD THE 


A. Fred- 


SAILOR. 


Illustrated by S. G. Hulme Beaman. Mc- 
Bride. 
Noanw’s NIGHTMARE. By Bob McNagny. 


Bobbs-Merrill. 
(Continued on next page) 











BOOKS 


Which you will want to read 
—and own —the lasting kind 


Crashing Thunder 


The autobiography of an 


. American Indian. 
Edited by Paul Radin. 2.5( 


) 


Further Nonsense 

By Lewis Carroll. Delightful verse and_ prose 
hitherto uncollected. Illustrations by .H M. 
Bateman, Second Printing. $2.00 


Mother Dear 
Bv V. Poliakoff. 
Marie of Russia and her times, 


The life of the Empress 
Illustrated. $3.50 


European Dramatists 

By Archibald Henderson. Revised 
with new material, including a new 
Galsworthy. 


Edition 
study of 
$3.50 


28 Humorous Stories: Old and New 
By Twenty and Eight Famous Authors. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Scott. 2.50 


The Individual and the Social Order 
By Joseph A. Leighton. A comprehensive in- 
troduction to ethics and social philosophy. $3.50 


American Soundings 
By J. St. Loe Strachey. The 


distinguished 
British editor’s views on America. 2.5 


$2.50 
7 . . ~ Be 
The Candle in the Cabin 

By Vachel Lindsay. New poems by this dis- 


tinguished poet, with his own illustrations. $2.00 


Caravans and Cannibals 


By Mary Hastings Bradley, .A woman _nov- 
elist’s adventures in the African wilds. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


The Bugle Sounds—Life in the For- 
eign Legion 


By Major Zinovi Pechkoff. The true story of 


life in the French foreign legion told by Maxim 
Gorky’s adopted son. $2.50 

Plays for Strolling Mummers 
By Frank Shay. Easily staged short plays. 
$2.00 


The Drums of Oude 
By Austin Strong. One act plays by the au- 
thor of “Seventh Heaven.” $1.50 


All Around the Mediterranean 


By Warren H. Miller. Guide-book to Mediter 


ranean countries. Illustrated. $1.50 
Lighting Seven Candles 

By Cynthia Lombardi. A _ novel of mystery 
and romance in an Italian Villa. $2.00 


The Wishing Carpet 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
imaginative romance in a Southern village. 


A penetrating and 
$2.00 


Newspaper Management 

By Frank Thaver. Thorough presentation of 
the business phases of newspaper publishing. 
Illustrated. $ 


Readings in Abnormal Psychology 


and Mental Hygiene 
By W. S. Taylor. A source book emphasizing 
functional phenomena. $4.00 


Guidance for College Women 

By Mabelle Babcock Blake. An authoritative 
survey of guidance undertaken by American col- 
leges. $2.50 


These are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street $3 New York 








Before the 
Bombardment 
‘A MEMORABLE first novei 


£> from oneof England's best 
known young prose stylists. 
H® writes ‘with sympathy 
and beauty, with drama-~ 
tic power and a fine sense of 
characterization, 


Osbert Sitwell 





Author of “Triple Fugue,”’ ete. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 














2nd Large Edition 


RENEGADE 


by Arthur O. Friel 


A story of South America with 
bitter fights, thrilling adventure 
and a keen love interest. 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phils. 
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business men 
and engineers 
will survive — 


All the arts are doomed. 
We are in the old age 
of our civilisation. This is 
the pronouncement of 


in his famous book on the 
philosophy of history. The 
gist of Spengler, drawn 
from the complete work 
as published in Europe, 
together with a full criti- 
cism of his theory relating 
it with other theories of 
civilisation, is made into 
an exciting, readable book 
bursting with facts. 


Spengler’s Philosophy 
of Histery 

by E. H. Goddard 

and P. A. Gibbons 


Two of England's most 
brilliant scholars 


Introduction by F. C. $. Schiller 
Author of TANTALUS 
ia the Today and Tomorrow Series 

















SECOND 
PRINTING 





The Last 
Fifty Years 
In New York 


By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


“I spent a happy half day over it.” 
—Edward W. Bok. 
Full of laughter and pleasant memories. 


Over a hun- 


A joyous entertainment. 
i Hand- 


dred memory stirring pictures. 
somely bound. 

424 pp. Price $5.00 at all bookshops. 
Valentine’s Manual, Inc., Publisher, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
The Baker & Taylor Co., Trade Selling 

Agents, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 

















If Books Interest You 


INVEST THIS INTEREST AND 
OPEN A BOOKSTORE 


A love of books, a head for 

business and a moderate 

amount of capital are among 

the chief requisities for suc- 

cess. 

Free advice and information will 
be sent on request 


Bookselling Information Service 
Room 777-8, 18 West 34th St., New York 








THE 
HOLLY HEDGE 


by Temple Bailey 


A most delightful collection of Christ- 
mas stories 
An ideal Holiday gift 


Decorated Box $2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 











The New Book 


Juvenile 
(Continued from preceding page) 
By Hildegarde Haw- 


Maryse True Srories. 


thorne. Duffield. $2. 

Litrte Mary Mixup 1n Farrytanp. By Robert 
M. Brinkerhoff. Duffield. 

Tom Keenan. By Neason Jones. Knicker- 


bocker Press. 

Litrte Girt Brive. By 
Doubleday, Page. 

Bic Letrer A-B-C Boox. Drawings by Fred- 
erick Richardson. Springfield: McLoughlin. 

A Cuivp’s Map or THE ANCIENT Wortp. By 


Beth A. Retner. 


Alice York. Designed by Ilonka Karasz. 
Day. 
Carrots. By Mrs. Molesworth. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 


Taces or Laucuter. Edited by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Ilus- 


trated by Elizabeth Mackinstry. Doubleday, 
Page. $3 net. 
Wittiam Jackson, INDIAN Scout. By James 


Willard Schultz. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
Tuts Stincinc Wortv. By Louis Untermeyer. 
Illustrated by Clara M. Burd and Decie Mer- 
win. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50 
Doctor Dotitrie’s Caravan. By Hugh Loft- 
ing. Stokes. 


Puss-1n-Boors. By Lawrence Housman. Apple- 


ton. 

Proup Sis Pim. By Hugh Chesterman. Apple- 
ton. 

In Enotanp, Once. By Hugh Chesterman. 
Appleton. 

Lazy Los. By Mabel Marlowe. Appleton. 


Rounpasour Ruymes For CuHILpREN. Apple- 
ton. 

Littte Macuinery. By Mary Liddell. Double- 
day, Page. 


Tue GauntLet or Dunmore. By Hawthorne 
Daniel. Macmillan. $1.75. 

CHARLIE AND THE Surprise House. By Helen 
Hill and Violet Maxwell. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Mary anp Marcia, Partners. By Helen 
Cody Forbes. Macmillan. $2. 

Exiza AND THE Etves. By Rachel Field. Wlus- 
trated by Elizabeth Mackinstry. Macmillan. 
$2. 

Tue Kino or tue Gorpven River. 
Ruskin. Macmillan. $1. 

Puppinc Lane Perorre. By Sarah Addington. 
Illustrated by Janet L. Scott. Little, Brown. 


By John 


$2 net. 
Tue White Leaver. By Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Macmillan. $1.79 


Appleton. $2.50. 
Edited by Frank- 


Numser Four Joy Srreer. 

Tue Boy Scouts Year Boox. 
lin K. Mathews. Appleton. 

Tue Encuantep Fiivver. By Berton Braley. 
Century. $2. 


Litrte Hop-Sxirper. By Dowglas Malloch. 


Doran. $1.50 net. 
Two or Tue Littte Prorre. By Lee Walmsley. 
Doran. $2 net. 


Tue Boox or THe Unirep Srarzs. 
SinGMasTerR. Doran. $2 net. 

Tue Apventure Crus. By Rose Fyleman. 
Doran. $2 net. 

Prester Joun. By John Buchan. 
by Henry Pitz. Doran. $2.50. 
Sxkunny Wunpy. By Arthur C. Parker. Tlus- 
trated by Will Crawford. Doran. $3 net. 
Bussretoon. By Edith Keeley Stokely. Doran. 


By Elsie 


Illustrated 


$3. 
Paut Bunyan anv His Great Brive Ox. 
Retold by Wallace Wadsworth. lustrated 


by Will Crawford. Doran. $2 net. 
By Anne Stoddard. 


Tony Saro’s ALPHABET. 
Greenberg. $1. 


Miscellaneous 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT, 1876- 

1926. Appleton. 1926. $2.50. 

The first Society for Ethical Culture was 
established on May 15, 1876, in New York 
City, by Felix Adler, then a young pro- 
fessor of religious history and literature 
at Cornell; and it has since been followed 
by five others, all vigorously alive. This 
volume is not a formal history. It is a 
collection of sketches and essays, of which 
the most important is Dr. Adler’s paper on 
“Some Characteristics of the American 
Ethical Movement.” The impulse from 
which the Ethical Culture Societies sprang, 
as Dr. Adler says, is the feeling that human 
life needs to be consecrated, and that this 
consecration cannot be derived from out- 
worn doctrines and dogmas. Various ethical 
culture leaders—Percival Chubb, William 
M. Salter, S. Burns Weston, John L. Elliott, 
Walter Sheldon, David Muzzey, and others 
—contribute brief sketches of their work 
in connection with the movement. In con- 
clusion Mr. Harry Snell proclaims that the 
movement is “the herald of the religion of 
the future,” and there is a chronological 
outline of the record of the various societies. 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL. Its History and 
Development. By A. M. WEYAND. 
Appleton. 1926. $3. 

After a brief history of the develop- 
ment of American college football, the 
author of this book, captain of the West 
Point eleven in 1915, proceeds chronolog- 
ically to set forth the results of games 


played by major and minor teams through- 
out the country, covering a period lying be- 
tween 1869 and 1925. His volume is 
merely a compilation of facts, drily and 
concisely set forth; beyond this it is nothing. 
The person who for one reason or another 
is interested in football and has occasion 
from time to time to search back through 
the years for records will be grateful to 
Mr. Weyand for industrious and wearying 
enterprise. But other than as a book of 
reference there would seem to be little or 
nothing in it of appeal to the general 
reader. A few errors, as for instance the 
mispelling of the name of Kutsch of Iowa 
and the presentation of a photograph of 
Judge Walter Steffen as that of Walter 
Eckersall may be noted. 


ScrentiFic Brppine. By Ellis O. Jones. 
Columbus, Ohio: Oliver Publishing Co. $2. 
Man anv Beast. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. Har- 
court, Brace. $2. 

Lions IN THE Patu. By Stewart Edward 
White. Doubleday, Page. $3 net. 

Witp Animats. By Wynant D. Hubbard. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 

My Garpen Comes oF AGE. 
Cummins. Macmillan. $3. 

Fiorina Witp Fiowers. By Mary Francis 
Baker. Macmillan. $3. 

Tue Frorentine Boox Fair. By Theodore 
Wesley Koch. Evanston, Ill. $2. 

A Boox or Otp Maps. Compiled and edited 
by Emerson D. Fite and Archibald Freeman. 
Harvard University Press. 


By Julia H. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A Lion Famity. By A. A. 
Pienaar. Longmans. $1.65. 

Tue Saitinc Sup. By Romola and R. C. 
Anderson. McBride. $3.50. 


Spanish Fotx Sonos of New Mexico. Col- 
lected and transcribed by Mary R. Van Stone. 
Chicago: Seymour. 

ELectricaL InsuLtaTING MaATERIALs. 
Monkhouse. Pitman. $6. 

Tue Ursan Community. Edited by Ernest W. 
Burgess. University of Chicago Press. 

Tue Practicat Book or Learning Decora- 
TION AND Furniture. By Edward Stratton 
Holloway. Lippincott. 

EcciestasTICAL SHIELDS FOR THE INTERIOR OF 
Cuurcues. By Robert Hale Symonds. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse. 


By Allan 


Tue Story or THE INNs oF Court. By Sir D. 
Plunkett Barton. WHoughton Mifflin. $5. 
Tue Free-Lance Writer’s HANnpsBoox. Edited 
by William Dorsey Kennedy, assisted by Mar- 
garet Gordon. Cambridge: Writer Publishing 

Co. 
NeEwsPAPER MANAGEMENT. 
Appleton. $4. 


By Frank Thayer. 


Laucus. By Thomas L. Masson. Doubleday, 
Page. $2 net. 
How to Get Aneap Financiatty. By Wil- 


liam A. Schnedler. 

Worps anv Music. 
& Schuster. 

REapINGs IN ABNORMAL PsycHOLoGy AND MeEn- 
TaL Hyciene. Edited by W.S. Taylor. 
Appleton. $4. 

Tue Forerunners oF HaxktuytT. By George 
Bruner Parks. Washington University. 

Tue Cuaracter or Gawain. By B. K. Ray. 
Oxford University Press. 20 cents. 

Tue Twiticut or History. By David George 
Hogarth. Oxford University Press. 33 cents. 

Tue Unitep Srates AND France. By James 
Brown Scott. Oxford University Press. $2.75. 

Travet AND ApVENTURE IN Many Lanps. By 
Cecil Gosling. Dutton. $3.50. 

Tue Sout or Spain. By Havelock Ellis. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.25. 

Tue Fire or Desert Fork. 
Ossendowski. Dutton. $3. 


Harpers. $2. 
By Sigmund Spaeth. Simon 


By Ferdinand 


Tue Gotpven Ace or THE Mepicr. By Selwyn 
Brinton. Small, Maynard. $4 net. 

A Suort History or Marriace. By Edward 
Westermarck. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Tue History or WitcucraFt AND DEMONOLOGY. 
By Montague Summers. Knopf. 

Tue Amarna Ace. By James Baikie. 
millan. 

Tue Anti-SLavery MoveMENT IN ENGLAND. By 
Frank J. Klingberg. Yale University Press. 


Mac- 


$4. 

Tue American Civir War. By David 
Knowles. Oxford University Press. $3. 

A Nation Pian. By Cyrus Kehr. Oxford 
University Press. $5 net. 

FounpaTIons oF THE Repustic. By Calvin 
Coolidge. Scribners. $2.50. 

Tue Twiticht or tHe Wuirte Races. By 
Maurice Muret. Scribners. 3$ net. 

Wortv War Dest Settitement. By Harold 
G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky. Macmillan. 


$2. 
AMERICAN SouNDINGS. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
Tue Romance oF JAPAN. 


By J. St. Loe Strachey. 


By James A. B. 


Scherer. Doran. $3.50 net. 
Tue Necro 1n American Lire. By Jerome 
Down. Century. $5. 
Pacestine Awaxe. By Sophie Irene Loeb. 
Century. $2.50. 
Facine Evrore. By Frederick Bausman. Cen- 
tury. $3. 


Tue Danisn Sounp Dogs anp THE COMMAND 
or THe Batic. By Charles E. Hill. Duke 


University Press. $5. 


Puitosopuy oF THE RecenT Past. By Ralph 
Barton Perry. Scribners. $2. 


Vatuz. By Ralph 


GENERAL ‘THEORY OF 
Barton Perry. Longmans, Green. 
CREATIVE PERSONALITY. By Ralph Tyley 
Flewelling. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Poetry 


Eve Watxs 1n Her Garven. By Louise Ayres 


Garnett. Macmillan. $2. 
Witrosie His Avisa. With an Essay by G. B, 
Harrison. Dutton. $2.50. 


Cottectep Poems oF Tuomas Harpy. Mac. 
millan. $3.50. 

Tue Arrow or Licutninc. By 
Ravenel. Vinal. $1.50. 

Lee. By Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan $2, 

SESQUICENTENNIAL Ope. By Vane MacNair, 
Middletown, Pa.: McNair. 

Tue Hermapurovite. By Samuel Loveman, 
Athol, Mass.: W. Paul Cook. $1.50. 

SILHOUETTES AGAINST THE SuN. By Arthu 
Crew Inman. Dutton. $2. 


Beatrice 


Frost Fire. By Arthur Crew Inman. Small, 
Maynard. $2 net. 

Fresh anv Spirit. By Kate L. Dickinson, 
Vinal. $1.50. 

Moon Suapvows. By Sherman Ripley. Vinal, 
$1.50. 

> aT THE Wortv. By Alexander 
Zimmerman. 


Tue Boox or Mopern CatTuotic Verse. Com. 
piled by Theodore Maynard. Holt. 

Sarvonyx. By Danford Barney. Vinal. $1.50, 

Hours 1x Arcapy. By Charles R. Williams, 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


Religion 

Tuinx Out Your Faitn. By Philip Mercer 
Rhinelander. Longmans. $1.25. 

Tur Economic BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS, 
By Frederick C. Grant. Oxford. $2.50. 
Tue ComMMANDMENT oF Men. By William 
Henry Moore. Oxford University Press. 
A Stupy or THE Boox oF RevELaTION. By 
Alexander Hardie. Los Angeles: Times- 

Mirror. 

An OvuTLine INTRODUCTION To THE HIsTORY oF 
Reicions. Oxford University Press. $2. 

INTERNATIONAL GoLpEN Rute Sunpay. By 
Charles V. Vickrey. Doran. 

Tue ForMaTION oF THE New TESTAMENT. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 

Tue ReEticion AND PHILosopHY OF THE VEDA 
anv Upanisuaps. By Arthur Berriedale Keith, 
Harvard University Press. 2 vols. 


Tue Reconstruction or Berrer. By Charles 
Gore. Scribners. $2.75. ; 
Science 
Sex 1s Man anv Antmats. By John R. Baker. 
Knopf. 
Wuat Price Procress. By Hugh Farrell. Put 
nams. $2.50. 


Hyore1a. By Burton Peter Thom. Dutton. $1. 
Tue New Universe. By Baker Brownell. Van 
Nostrand. 


Generar Brotocy. By S. Holmes. Harcourt, 
Brace. 
Sociology 
Concerninc Irascrpte StrRonG. By William 
H. Smyth. Knopf. 
Sex FrEEDoM AND Sociat Controt. By Charles 


W. Margold. University of Chicago Press 


$2. 
Tue INprvipvaL AND THE SoctAL ORDER. By 
Joseph A. Leighton. Appleton. $3.50. 


Travel 


Tuincs SEEN 1N Rome. By Albert G. Mac- 
hinnnon. Dutton. $1.50. ’ 

Tue Eric or Mount Everest. By Sir Francs 
Younghusband. Longmans, Green. $3. 

Tuincs SEEN 1n Norway. By S. C. Hammer. 
Dutton. $1.50. 

Turn To THE EAsT. 
C. Le Roy Baldridge. 

America ONE Hunvrep Years Aco. By John 
James Audubon. New York: Baker. $4.50 

Aut Arounp THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Warren 
H. Miller. Appleton. $1.50. 


By Caroline Singer and 
Minton, Balch. 





65th Thousand 


THE BLUE 
WINDOW 


by Temple Bailey 
An ardent but wholesome story 
of young love 
$2.00 


Penn Publishing 
Philadelphia 


The Company 








IN ORDER TO ENTER THE $500.00 
PRIZE CONTEST BASED ON A 
SOCIAL AND LEGAL PROBLEM 
PRESENTED IN THEODORE DREIS- 
ER’S AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY IT 
IS NOT NECESSARY TO BUY THE 
BOOK; IT CAN BE HAD AT ANY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OR AT THE 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
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Columbia 2960 Broadway 
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THE LITERATURE OF 
THE MIDDLE WESTERN 
FRONTIER 


Second printing, with corrections and 
an addition to the original preface. 


By Ralph Leslie Rusk 


Associate Professor of English in 
Columbia University 


“A valuable, comprehensive, well 
documented history of literary activ- 
ity in the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys up to 1840... . 325 pages of 
chapter bibliographies make the 
volumes invaluable to the teacher and 
student.”—A. L. A. Booklist. 


Two volumes. $7.50 





AT BOOKSTORES 
Or direct from the Publishers 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A HISTORY OF AMER- 
ICA THROUGH THE 
STORY OF ITS IN- 
TELLECTUAL MOVE- 
MENTS AND LEADERS 


THE 


Golden 
Day 


by Lewis Mumford 


Author of STICKS AND STONES 
and THE STORY OF UTOPIAS 


Van Wyck Brooks 
writes: “THE GOLD- 
EN DAY seems to me 
the culmination of the 
whole critical movement 
in this country during 
the last ten years—the 
most brilliant book the 
movement has produced 
thus far and the one that 
best sums up its leading 
ideas.” 


Large 12 mo. $2.30 














New 
Inthe Elegant 
Eishties 


By Henry Collins Brown 


Do you remember the Paris Fashions 
of the 80’s? jag 

Many other picturesque and _ stirring 
memories are recalled in this wittiest, 
Snappiest and most laughable hit of the 
season, “New York in the Elegant Eight- 
ies.”’ Now in its second printing. 
“The most fascinating book I have read 
in weeks.”—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 
Handsomely bound, 400 uvdd pages. Over 
100 memory pictures. 

Price $5.00 at all book stores 
Valentine’s Manual, Inc., Publisher, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., Trade Selling 

igents, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 




















The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed te Mas. Beceer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 
THE ORPHAN ANGEL. By Elinor 
Wy iE (Knopf.) 
My LIFE AND TIMES. By Jerome K. 
Jerome (Harpers). 
A NoveList’s TouR OF THE WORLD. 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez (Dutton). 




















J. D. L., Reno, Nevada, wants to possess 
several books “in which the author shows 
me why and how to put my treasure, not 
into bonds, but into a home with a little 
land, perhaps ten acres, where as the years 
go by less and less labor will bring me and 
mine a living and a trifle more, and satis- 
faction. Perhaps the heart of my idea is 
that as one grows older the products of the 
land need less of labor for about an equal 
return of food and clothing. Or: how 
shall we fit modest and satisfactory farm 
life or suburban life into the declining 
strength of old age without much hiring of 
labor?” 


S cook-books are less romantic to brides 

in kitchens than to grey-haired ladies 
in hall-bedrooms, so it is the definitely 
middle-aged rather than the sturdy young 
who get the real thrill out of farm-cata- 
logues. The belief of every intellectual 
in the forties that some day he will buy a 
little farm and live on it is not like the 
ambition to own a lodge in some vast 
wilderness one hour by train from Times 
Square. He thinks of the farm as a place 
to which to retire and raise things. At that 
time of life one may be high above sea- 
level, walking briskly in sunlight, but the 
ground under one’s feet has ever so slight a 
slope, the first reminder that, as Sara 
Teasdale says, “there is nowhere to go but 
down:” the thought comes, if one is to 
grow old, let it be with young things 
growing. Hamish Maclaren has the idea 
in his poem in a recent Spectator, “If I had 
an acre of land”— 


O I would keep pigs and some hens 

And grow apples and peas; 

All things that would multiply, flowers 
For my hive of striped bees— 

If I had an acre of land 

Life should spring from my hand! 


But the single-handed or even short- 
handed farm is the only business enterprise 
that cannot be perfected to the point where 
it runs itself. This is one reason why the 
small farmer takes so few vacations. You 
cannot put the cow in a basket and drop 
her at the Bide-a-Wee over Sunday, and 
as for hens, they are like Drummond’s 
“Li'l Ba’tiste’—“soon as they swaller they 
start again.” Even a little farm has an 
irreducible minimum of daily physical 
effort, and physical energy does slacken 
with the years, however high the spirit. It 
is a real problem that J. D. L., a uni- 
versity man, has placed before us. 


In my part of New England the fifty- 
year-old farmer solves it by turning over 
the farm to his son—who has until this 
worked mainly for board, clothes, and 
schooling—and retiring to some other part 
of the country as the professional farmer 
in charge of some great estate. This has 
of course no bearing on the present case, 
and I toss it off only to give notice that 
no mere bookworm is about to recommend 
certain books. I have gathered them with 
the advice and assistance of the University 
of New Hampshire, the University of North 
Carolina, and the Chief Bibliographer of 
the Library of Congress, who quite over- 
comes me by beginning his letter, “It is 
something like carrying coals to Newcastle 
to furnish titles to the conductor of the 
Reader’s Guide.” In addition to their 
agricultural departments both these universi- 
ties conduct extension services, and their 
advice is adapted to widely varying con- 
ditions and climates. We may as well get 
the worst over at once; Mr. E. C. Bran- 
son, of North Carolina, author of “Farm 
Life Abroad” (University of N. C. Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.), and a_ recognized 
authority on this subject, on being asked 
for “guidance in intensive farming that 
gradually takes care of itself with minimum 
labor on his part and minimum necessity 
for hired labor as the years go on,” says: 
“There is no country on earth in which 
such a proposition would not involve con- 
tradictions with the possible exception of 


Denmark, where the business end of farm- 
ing is cared for by the farm codperatives 
and human labor is minimized to the utmost 
by the abundant use of small labor-saving 
machines and the community use of more 
expensive machines. Small scale farming 
under any other conditions means maximum 
labor and is no job for a contemplative 
student anywhere in America. The small 
dairy farmer in New York or the small 
poultry farmer at Petaluna, California, re- 
lies on maximum capital and maximum 
help from his codperatives. The same 
necessity arises in all other types of small 
scale farming unless the farmer is satis- 
fied to lower his standard of living.” 
Surely these are golden words. Besides Mr. 
Branson’s book, made up of studies in 
Germany, Denmark and France, here are 
some that work at this problem seriously :-— 
Lavergne’s “Economie Rurale de la France” 
(Guillaumin, 14 rue Richelieu, Paris), 
Bolton Hall’s “Three Acres and Liberty” 
(Grosset), and “A Little Land and a Liv- 
ing” (Arcadia Press). Babbett and Wim- 


berly’s “Essays on Agriculture” (Double- . 


day, Page), Frederick C. Howe’s “Denmark, 
a Codperative Community” (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

Bolton Hall’s famous “Three Acres” was 
published in 1907, the other one in the 
next year, when the “back to the land” 
movement was causing a considerable book- 
production. W. A. Slade, of Washington, 
tells me of two very popular ones before 
that, Edmund Morris’s “Ten Acres Enough,” 
first published in 1864, two separate edi- 
tions issued in 1905, and Robert Roose- 
velt’s “Five Acres Too Much,” 1885, but 
he thinks these would only whet the appe- 
tite and leave the question unanswered as 
to what can be done in 1926. Kate V. St. 
Maur’s “Making Home Profitable” came 
out in 1912, and Frederick F. Rockwell’s 
“The Key to the Land” in 1915. But Mr. 
Slade reminds me that in time for spring 
plowing last year appeared “Kelsey’s Rural 
Guide: a practical handbook for the 
farmer, granger, suburbanite and all town 
folk who enjoy outdoor life and hope for 
a rural home,” an Atlantic Monthly Press 
publication (Little, Brown), that might 
have been written for this inquirer, and 
has a ten-page bibliography at the end of 
the book. This, I may say on my own 
account, is an inexpensive book that will 
clear the ground for anyone interested in 
this subject; it covers sixty topics involved 
in rural life. 

Willard Lewis, of New Hampshire, con- 
sulting these rural life experts, advises a 
combination of poultry and fruit-raising 
on a ten-acre farm. For this, “Poultry 
Production,” by W. A. Lippincott (Lea & 
Fobiger), “Productive Orcharding,” by F. 
S. Sears (Lippincott), and “Productive 
Small Fruit Culture,” by P. C. Sears (Lip- 
pincott), are used as text-books in their 
agricultural reading courses, supplemented 
by “Productive Poultry Husbandry,” H. R. 
Lewis (Lippincott), “Diseases of Poultry,” 
Pearl, Eurface, and Curtis (Macmillan), 
“Handbook on Poultry,” A. W. Richard- 
son (Harper), and “Poultry Diseases,” B. 
F. Knapp (Eger), and “Bush Fruits,” F. 
W. Card (Macmillan), “Strawberry Grow- 
ing,” S. W. Fletcher (Macmillan), U. P. 
Hedrick’s “Manual of Fruit Growing,” L. 
H. Bailey’s “Principles of Fruit Growing” 
(Macmillan), and “Modern Fruit Market- 
ing,” by B. S. Brown (Orange Judd). 
“The Farmer and His Farm,” by App and 
Woodward (Harcourt, Bracey, 1s one of 
the best general books on farm life, and 
the problems of living in the country are 
being considered in an excellent series of 
“Rural Life” books being published by 
the Century Company, one that I have con- 
stantly had occasion to recommend being 
Mary M. Askeson’s “Woman on the Farm.” 
I may not go further with ”farm libraries,” 
even the work of experts, published by old- 
established firms, for they take this list too 
far afield. Doubling back to books for the 
enlightenment of the prospective farmer, 
Wheeler McMillen’s “The Farming Fever” 
(Appleton) is recent and very practical, but 
apt to be somewhat discouraging. I tried 
Freeman Tilden’s “Second Wind” (Viking) 
on a New England farmer, old but spry, 
and he said it was sound stuff; since then 
Mr. Tilden has written “The Plain Truth 
About Going Back to the Land” (Viking). 
And though William Carleton’s “New Lives 
for Old” (Small, Maynard, 1913) is out 
of print, if you come upon a copy it makes 
good collateral reading. 














“What lights up the world 
in Christ’s personality is 
his teaching of human 


evolution.”’ 
—Tue Way, Act III 


THE WAY 


Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 
(Eleanor Calhoun) 


Christian evolutionists will find here 
a dramatic expression of an ideal 
relationship between Religion and 
Science—an appeal to the two great 
forces to unite for the advancement 
of humanity. With a foreword by 


Davip STARR JORDAN. 
Postpaid, $1.50 


—STAN FORD— 


Southern Albania 
in European 
Affairs 


Edith P. Stickney 


A study of Albanian nationalism in 
European diplomacy, of special im- 
portance as providing a practical ex- 
ample of the function of the Paris 
Peace Conference and the League 


of Nations. 
Postpaid, $2.50 


—STAN FORD— 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Stanford University, California 












































Just Published 


BOUNTY 
OF EARTH 


by Donald and 


Louise Peattie 











As charming a novel as there has 


been in a long time. A real 
decoration to the literature of 
the year. The story of a young 


couple who leave the city to start 
life afresh in a country home. 


$2.00 at alt Bookseilers 
This is an Appleton Book 





FROM MYTH 
TO REASON 


By Woodbridge Riley 








The story of the march of the 
human mind in the interpretation 
of nature, from the beginning to 
the present. 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 
This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 























Why Not Give 


The BOOK of NEW YORK 


by Robert Shackleton 
At all bookstores $3.50 
The Penn Publishing Company, Phila. 
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VIKING BOOKS 


.. for more than a season 


News— 


The publication of a first 
novel is news. The fact 
that a first novel is litera- 
ture is good news, but the 
fact of a literary first novel 
becoming a best-seller is 
astounding news. That's 
what's happened to 


THE TIME 
OF MAN 








By Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


ITHIN two months there 

has been more favorable 
literary comment on this book 
than on any other first novel for 
many years past. Chosen as the 
outstanding current novel by the 
Selecting Committee of The 
Book-of-the-Month Club in its 
October choice, praised by Sher- 
wood Anderson, Carl Van Doren, 
Edward Garnett, Henry Seidel 
Canby, and hundreds of others 
asa work of art’’ and a ‘‘work 
of genius,’ The Time of Man has 
become a best-seller. 47th Thou- 


sand. $2.50 








THE TWO 
SISTERS 
by H. E. Bates 


UST as The Time of Man marks 

the advent of an important 
American novelist, so The Two 
Sisters introduces a_ brilliant 
young English writer. Discover- 
ed by Edward Garnett who 
numbers among his previous dis- 
coveries Conrad, Galsworthy, 
and W. H. Hudson, and con- 
sidered by Hugh Walpole as one 
of the important new novelists, 
H. E. Bates has written a novel 
that ‘‘makes its appeal to real 
lovers of literature.""—New York 
Times. ‘Vith an introduction by 
Edward Garnett. $2.00 





GAUTIER 


AND THE ROMANTICS 
By John Garber Palache 


A COLORFUL picture of the 
life of the author of Mile. de 
Maupin and of Balzac, Flaubert, 
George Sand, Turgenev, the de 
Goncourts, and other famous 
figures of the period. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


- The 
VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place, New York 












The Phoenix Nest 


AMUEL PUTNAM’S translation of the 

works of Aretino is published by Pascal 
Covici of Chicago for subscribers only. 
“To have included all the works of Aretino 
in two avers Mr. Putnam, 
“would have been, of course, out of the 
question. There are five full-length plays 
and some 3,000 letters known to be from 
Aretino’s pen. What this edition does 
include is, in addition to De Sanctis’s essay, 
complete, and my own extended biographical 
and critical introduction, those ‘Dialogues’ 
which are contained in the popular Italian 
edition, the ‘Sonetti lussuriosi,’ complete, 
Aretino’s play, ‘La Cortigiana,’? complete, 
and the letters contained in the popular 
Italian edition. . . . The edition of the 
‘Sonnets’ commonly booklegged, and _pur- 
porting to be from the pen of Oscar Wilde, 
Aretino, one 


volumes,” 


is spurious, and inaccurate.” 
of the most extraordinary scamps in all his- 
tory, always especially fascinated us in our 
Renaissance reading. 


We love murders, as perhaps you have 
realized by now. It was Edmund Lester 
Pearson, who also loves good murders, who 
originally called our attention to the fact 
that William Bolitho’s “Murder for Profit” 
(Harper’s) might be worthy of attention. 
You may have read his measured review of 
it in a recent issue of this eminent jour- 
nal. Since then we have procured a copy 
Bolitho, it is almost need- 
less to say, writes extremely well and 
stresses the sociological implications of the 
deeds of his criminals, We have read a 
number of accounts of Burke and Hare but 
Bolitho’s description of Hare’s personal ap- 
pearance, for instance, is vivid portraiture 
fit to stand with De Quincey on Mr. Will- 
iams. Bolitho is now at Montfavet, 
Vaucluse, France, whence he writes his pub- 
lishers, “I rear peacocks here, and white 
In complete solitude, I visit the 


for ourselves. 


turkeys. 
adjoining town only to get my hair cut.” ... 
Glenway Wescott’s “The Apple of the 
Eye,” a fine American novel of several 
years ago, is now being reprinted by Harper 
and Brothers who have completed an ar- 
rangement with the author to publish all 
his future work, Wescott is one of our 
genuinely promising younger novelists. 


“The Collected Parodies of Louis Unter- 
meyer” (Harcourt) is a volume that should 
reconcile one to the long winter evenings 
that are not now so very far away. Louis 
has been lately residing in  London’s 
Mayfair and hobnobbing with the English 
poet, Humbert Wolfe. As one runs through 
this collection, combined from various for- 
mer volumes, one is again amazed at Unter- 
meyer’s intimate familiarity with the style 
of almost every modern poet of any im- 
portance, and of many of antiquity. Oc- 
casionally he misses. His parodies of Swin- 
burne, for instance, and of such a follower 
of Swinburne’s more obvious characteristics 
as Alfred Noyes, are comparatively poor. 
Swinburne has been “done” much _ better. 
But in the persons of Vachel Lindsay or 
Carl Sandburg or Amy Lowell the poet- 
parodist is near perfection. This is a book 
much fuller, however, than these random 
remarks might suggest, a book that, com- 
panioned by Mr. Untermeyer’s serious col- 
lections and analyses of poetry, tells one 
about all there is worth knowing concern- 
ing contemporary work in the art. Natur- 
ally there are some omissions, the field is 
a large one, but it is astonishing how much 
ground is here covered in one volume. . . . 


Have we yet mentioned Ramon Guthrie's 
first novel, “Marcabrun”? It is a highly 
original historico-biographical book. Guth- 
rie is an unusual person, who has translated 
much ancient French poetry. He was a 
leader of one of our pursuit bombing squad- 
rons during the war (the other one, 
curiously enough, being led by Sidney 
Howard). Guthrie took his Ph.D. after 
the war in French history and literature at 
the Sorbonne. 

Stephen Vincent Benét, author of “Span- 
ish Bayonet” and other novels, and of 
“Tiger Joy” and other books of poems, is 
now the proud father of a son, Thomas 
Carr Benét, born in Paris where Stephen 
and his wife and small daughter took up 
their residence in August, near the Parc 
Monceau. .. .« 

We don’t suppose we need specially rec- 
ommend to you 4. 4. Milne’s “Winnie-The- 
Pooh” (Dutton). We haven’t had a chance 
to more than run through it, but Milne and 
E. H, Shepard are a combination we never 
can resist, and when we came across the 
following lines we were completely won: 

“Oh, Bear!” said Christopher Robin, “How 
I do love you!” “So do I,” said Pooh. 

The book is as fascinating to any grown 
person with some nonsense in their system 
as it must be to a good many children... . 


How we should like to meet Otto Fry- 
berg, painter, who lives at 42, Rue Prosper 
Matthys, Brussels, Belgium, and has com- 
mitted himself to mimeographing the fol- 
lowing communication: 


I beg your pardon for the troubling with 
my letter in offering you by this the seldomste 
occasion you have ever met. 

I am a first-class painter of portraits in oil 
on canvas (no aggrandizements) and I rec- 
ommend me if you wish to make for you a 
portrait in oil on canvas whose size is 1 yard 
x 26 inches, after photographs sent to me for 

ONLY g DOLLARS 

Undoubtfuly ressemblance and 
execution guaranted. 

For prooving you the real and rare occasion 
you must not pay in advance but only after 
you have received the portrait and only if you 
are satisfied. If not you will kindly send 
it back. 

It is not of utility to write beautyful poems 
without value. The painting you will receive 
wil] iself exprime its qualities besides beautyful 
harmonizing colours to your great satisfaction 
and you will be pleased kindly recommend me 


beautyful 


to your friends. 

The sending will be effectuated in rolls of 
paste-board and after receiving you can let 
strain it on a fram. 

In case of order, on the back of the photo- 
graphs must be noted the colours of hairs, eyes, 
nearly complexion of face, colours of dresses 


and cravat. 

Hoping that you will not let elope you this 
occasion and that you will honor me with an 
early order, I am 

Yours truly, 
Orro FryBerc, 


Painter. 


We are really sorry to let elope us the 
occasion. . . . 

Richard Curle, the English biographer, 
arrived on October 20th in America. He 
is delivering a series of five lectures on 
the work and personality of Conrad. Curle 
was perhaps closer to Conrad than anyone 
else during the last years of his life and 
was with him until the hour of his passing. 
He wrote the first biography of Conrad and 
is also Conrad’s literary executor... . 

Do svidania,—as we say in Siberia! 
THE PHENICIAN. 











A PUBLICATION OF STARTLING CONTENT 














the first time. 


fame is in all lands.’’ 
TWO VOLUMES 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
—THE MAN 


By MARY E. PHILLIPS 


Author of James Fenimore Cooper 


With a Foreword by James H. Whitty 


Referred to by the New York Times as the 
“greatest living authority on Poe” 


NOW THE TRUTH IS KNOWN 


Since Poe’s death, seventy-seven years ago, a sympathetic following 
has had to accept statements of Poe’s indulgences. This monumental 
work is a defense, substantiated by conclusive evidence, of the character 
of America’s greatest literary genius. 


More Than Sixty-Five Per Cent New Material 
Letters, records, documents and illustrations are here published for 
Poe, the man of mystery, is revealed in a standard, final 


biography—the only complete, illustrated life of him “whose imperishable 


1649 Pages 500 Illustrations 











PRICE $10.00 














Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 


























Are You Excited About 
The Future 


Of your Morals 
Of your Mind 

Of your Clothes 

Of your Health 

Of the Theatre 

| Of Poetry 

| Of Art—Of War 

| Of Transportation 

| Of the U. 8. A. 
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Drop into your pocket one of 
the little volumes of “‘liter- 
ary dynamite’ known as 


THE TO-DAY AND | 
TO-MORROW SERIES | 


One of many tributes: 





“These little books are most un- 
usual specimens of the kind of open 
debate needed at all times and es- 
pecially about now.”—George Ade. 


The latest of these stimulating 
little volumes are 
The Future of Israel 
By James Waterman Wise 
Plato’s American Republic 
By J. D. Woodruff 
Thinking About Thinking 
By Cassius J. Keyser 
Orpheus, or The Future of 


Music 
By W. J. Turner ‘i 


Hygieia, or Disease and 


Evolution 
By B. T. Thom 


Each $1.00 
At All Bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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S 


Joseph { 
Hergesheimer’s 
GREATEST ; 
NOVEL IN { 
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TAMPICO 


“It is a long time since I 
have enjoyed any novel so 
much as Tampico.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


$2.50 


at all bookstores 


SKE SL SBS GKG BLS 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 


On wen! 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Frepertck M. Hopxins 


WALTER M. HILL’S CATALOGUE 
ATALOGUE NO. 113 of “Association 
Books, Dedication Copies, and Manu- 
scripts,” a selection of rare and remarkable 
copies of literary and historical importance, 
mostly unique, issued by Walter M. Hill, 
of Chicago, is worthy of special mention. 
It is a 12mo, handsomely printed, with 
many illustrations, containing 108 pages, 
and comprising 283 lots. J. Christian Bey 
has written an introduction on “Association 
Books,” and there are many items of im- 
portance in this coveted class of books. 
Among some of the most valuable lots are 
a copy of Dickens’s “American Notes,” 1842, 
first issue of the first edition, one of the 
first copies to come from the press, with a 
presentation inscription to his American 
host, Mayor of Boston; a complete set of 
Kate Greenaway Almanacs, 1883 to 1897, 
14 vols., in original bindings, first editions, 
all presentation copies to Lady Victoria 
Herbert; original manuscript of four 
verses to “F. J. S.” written by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with transcript mounted in a 
sunken board panel, and bound in full 
brown morocco by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, a 
sympathetic poem of great beauty written 
to a friend; and John Heydon’s “Rose 
Crucian Infallible Axiomata,” London, 1660, 
with manuscript note by Dr, Samuel John- 
son. But this catalogue should be seen to 
be appreciated. Collectors interested in 
association books should send for it. 


UNKNOWN ITEM OF AMERICANA 
P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO., of Lon- 
* don, have just issued their Catalogue 
No. ix, which contains 136 pages, has many 
interesting facsimiles and describes 367 
lots, including specimens from very rare 
presses, incunabula, the Vespucius letter of 
1506, an unknown anatomical broadside, a 
binding executed for Queen Elizabeth, and 
other rare and valuable books, among them 
a hitherto unknown piece of Americana. 
This is a commentary of John of Glogau, 
professor of philosophy and mathematics at 
Cracow University, on Sacrobusco’s well 
known “Tractatus de Sphxra,” and was 
printed in Cracow by Joh. Haller, 28 April, 
1506. The portion relating to America is 
on Fol. 38, verso, of the volume of 72 


leaves, and refers to the voyages of Ves- 
pucius in 1501 and 1504 to a “place which 
they called the New Yorld, which country 
has always been unknown hitherto.” 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


TT fine collection of Rudyard Kipling 

formed by Paul Hyde Bonner, of this 
city, selections from the library of Eustace 
Conway, together with the library of Kings- 
land Spencer of Tarrytown, N. Y., will be 
sold at the American Art Galleries Novem- 
ber 24. This sale comprising 975 lots con- 
tains a fine selection of modern books, 
mainly fine printing, and first editions. The 
authors represented by important collections 
are Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Max Beerbohm, 
James Branch Cabell, Joseph Conrad, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Maurice Hewlett, Rudyard 
Kipling, A. C. Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde. 
There are publications of the Grolier Club, 
the Kelmscott Press, and an extensive series 
of books designed by Bruce Rogers. The 
books are all in the choicest possible 
condition, 


CAMBRIDGE CATALOGUE 


CATALOGUE of four new editions 

of the Bible, and other Cambridge 
University Press editions, may now be ob- 
tained from the publishers. The catalogue 
is a book of some fifty pages, containing a 
brief historical account of the Cambridge 
Bible printing during the last 300 years; 
hints on the choice of a Bible for a gift; 
a chronological list of Cambridge University 
printers from 1521 to the present day; 
photographic representations of important 
men and buildings and documents in the 
history of Cambridge printing; specimen 
pages of various editions of the Bible, with 
descriptions of bindings, and prices; and 
photographs in half-tone of the bindings 
described. 


A WORTHWHILE DISCOVERY 


GOOD illustration of how the in- 

creasing value of rare books and 
autographs is resulting in new discoveries 
and drawing them into the market is fur- 
nished this week, Mrs. Arthur W. Swann, 
of this city, began collecting autographs in 
childhood. Her collection attracted the 


attention of her aunt who promised her, 
when old enough to properly appreciate it, 
to give her a collection of autographs 
gathered by her aunt’s father. Five years 
ago Mrs. Swann received the gift, but she 
had almost ceased collecting then, and she 
packed the bundle of autographs away un- 


opened. Last January, when the Manning 
collection was sold and a signature of 
Button Gwinnett brought $22,500, her 


curiosity was aroused and she opened up 
the bundle and found a document signed by 
Button Gwinnett, the rarest of all signers. 
The signature is on a third bond mentioned 
by Lyman Hall when, as executor of the 
Button Gwinnett estate, he entered the fol- 
lowing in his account: “1777, to cash 
paid John Neufville amount bal. due & 
paid on three bonds in So. Carolina £12,- 
708.17.6 at 8 per cent in Georgia currency.” 
One of the three bonds is in the collection 
of signers at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the second, in the Dr. George C. F. 
Williams collection sold last May. This 
third signature is said by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley to be one of the very finest in existence. 
It will be sold in the Theodore Sedgwick 
collection at the Anderson Galleries next 
month, 

G. A. Baker & Co., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, announces the early publication 
of a volume by John James Audubon, en- 
titled “Delineations of American Scenery 
and Character.” It includes some sixty off- 
hand sketches, taken from the author’s 
monumental work, “The Birds of America,” 
dealing with pioneer life, particularly in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. Professor 
F. H. Herrick, Audubon’s biographer, has 
written an introduction to the volume, tell- 
ing how the sketches came to be written 
and giving a brief account of Audubon’s 
career. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
S OMETIME this month Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc., will bring out “Some Let- 
ters and Writings of Lafcadio Hearn,” 
edited by Professor Sanki Ichikawa of the 
University of Tokio. The book is printed 
and bound in Japan, and only 2,000 copies 
will be available for America. None of the 
material in this volume has been previously 
published in English. 


The Royal Economic Society of England 
is about to publish a page-for-page and 
line-for-line reproduction of Malthus’s 
“First Essay on Population,” with an in- 


troduction and explanatory notes by Dr. 
James Bonar. This first edition of the 
essay, which included many features omitted 
in later editions, is now very rare, 


The story is told of a borrower who 
brought back several books to the Philadel- 
phia Public Library and announced that she 
was afraid that she had broken a record 
for she had kept one of the books eleven 
years. She was assured that she was a 
long way from breaking the record, for 
the library had just received a book from 
Holland that had been out roo years, 

et 


The John Day Company announces that 
it has become the authorized publisher for 
the Graphic Arts Society on Printing. 
Three of the committee’s publications will 
appear next month: “Printing for Com- 
merce,” “The Fifty Best Prints of the Year,” 
and “The Fifty Best Books of the Year,” 
the word “best” having reference to typo- 
graphical values, and not to the literary 
qualities of the book selected. 

et 


A very important auction sale of auto- 
graphs was held by Stan V. Henkels in 
Philadelphia October 26, when a collection 
embracing a wide range of material was 
sold at high prices. ‘The most important 
item in the sale was the original draft of 
General Robert E. Lee’s General Order No. 
9, which he issued to his army after the 
surrender to General Grant at Appomattox 
Court House, April 10, 1865, which went 
to Dr. Rosenbach ry $5,700. 


The Insel Verlag, of Leipzig, announce 
the publication of a facsimile of the 
“Manasse Manuscript,” of which the orig- 
inal is in the Heidelberg Museum. The 
“Manuscript” itself is of the fourteenth 
century, and is the work of Rudiger 
Manasse, who collected and wrote down the 
songs of 140 German Minnesinger (1,500 
strophes in all), The Insel Verlag have 
now finished the reproductions of the codex 
in all its exact form down to the minutest 
detail. 

BS SK 

Many sidelights on Smollett’s life and 
work are promised in his letters, edited by 
Professor Edward S. Noyes, and published 
by the Harvard University Press. Professor 
Noyes has succeeded in tracing some seventy- 
four letters in all, He also restores a con- 
siderable amount of fresh material to some 
of the other letters already published. 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 
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AUTOGRAPHS 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price lists. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books Supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
chased. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
Inc., 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


NEW BOOK BARGAINS: Keyserling’s Book 
Marriage, $4.10; The Savage, Artzibasheff 
$1.00; House Satan, Nathan, $2.10; Mrs. 
Craddock, Maughan, $1.00. Seiffers, National 
Booksellers, 832 Westchester Ave., New York. 








REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 





BOOK BINDINGS 





LEATHER BOUND BOOKS RESTORED 
and preserved. New life to crumbling or 


cracked bindings. Easily applied. Send for 
free sample can “Leathervita.” Small and 
large Libraries treated. J. C. Lewis Co., 2 


West 47th Street, New York. 





BOOKS WANTED 





MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, 10c. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE acts 
and rare books. Thomas & Eron, Inc. 89 
Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East s9th Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 











GENEALOGY 





GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 


to you for toc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK-SHOP, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 





GENERAL ITEMS 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY ian to vel- 
umes. 1500 Illustrations. The omly complete 
international record of the modern theatre. 
Special Issues on Stagecraft, Theatre Back- 
grounds, Costume, Shakespeare, etc. Complete 
$45. We buy Volumes I and III at $5 each. 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG of rare books, 
fine bindings, manuscript letters, etc. W. K. 
Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Lecust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES, the Indians, 
Slavery, the Civil War. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictienaries, 
$1.98. Languages, $8 West 40th, New York. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





LIST YOUR BOOK NEEDS with us with- 
out charge or obligation to purchase. Out of 
print and rare books promptly supplied at most 
reasonable prices. National Bibliophile Service, 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 


THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
English Authors, Nonesuch Press, Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. Henry Giintzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





INTERESTING CATALOG of FIRST EDI- 
TIONS and unusual books will be mailed upon 
request. Julian Bookshop. 1625 Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn, New York. 


SPECIALISTS 
THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of print, new and contemporary. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





WANTED, Back numbers of American Mer- 
cury, London Mercury, Dial, Illustrated Week- 
lies before 1870. THOMAS M. SALISBURY, 
87 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





RARE EDITIONS 





GOODSPEED’S CATALOGUES just pub- 
lished: No. 16§5—Books on Art and allied 
subjects. No. 166—Rare Books, including First 
Editions, Fine Presses, Association Copies, etc. 
Either or both sent free on request. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, ga Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass, 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Bramwell Company, 406 Weat 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Medison Avenue, New York. Van- 


derbilt 9344. 
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EVERYBODY’S 
PEPYS 


An abridged edition of 
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E. H. SHEPARD 


Illustrator of A. A. Milne’s “When 
We Were Very Young” 
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“So to bed”. 


Mrs. Knipp FOR THE FIRST TIME 
THE STANDARD WHEATLEY TEXT IN ONE VOLUME AT A MODERATE PRICE 


SHEPARD ILLUSTRATIONS Pepys’ Diary is one of the world’s great books. For general LOW PRICE 
The fncet Grenings interest few Diaries can compare with it, while as a record Previously the Wheatley text 
ever made for of nature at work in man it is unique. Yet, because it is a only available at $15.00 or 
Pepys’ Diary. formidable-looking book of over a million words, the majority more. This is $3.90. 
of people hesitate to tackle it. 


It is with the ide< *nabli reryone, old and ng, to 
is with the idea of enabling everyone, old and young, AUTHORIZED TEXT 


A SINGLE VOLUME enjoy the human comedy it contains, without being detained 
by the wider interests of the Diary hole. that “EVERY The Wh_atley version has 
The dull ports cut out. y © wit er in eres s of the Diary as a whole, tha {RY- sapevented ol ethene. 
The regular edition BODY’S PEPYS” has been prepared. One finds the famous 


is in three volumes. 


Diary astonishingly modern and interesting in its new form. 


EVERYBODY’S PEPYS is not a heterogeneous selection of 
extracts. Each volume of the regular edition has been gone 
through a number of times, being condensed more and more 
each time by the process of elimination. The result gives a 
unity and cohesion to the whole that could not otherwise have 
been obtained. The story flows easily and naturally with a 
wonderful variety of interest, yet the various important threads 
of Pepys’ life are properly maintained. 
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A perfect Christmas Gift 





With sixty Shepard illustrations, $3.50 





“Reading myself asleep, while the 
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ara saa aallls HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY - 383 Madison Avenue -"NEW YORK mn 
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